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Our problem 


I would like to add a small correction 
to comrade Paul Demarty’s article 
last week, ‘The afterlife of Bobby 
Sands’ (March 11), when he writes: 
“*’.. however much they may have 
missed Sands and the 10 others who 
died in the strike ...” It should be nine 
others, not 10! This small slip of the 
keyboard aside, the comrade makes 
many useful observations - to which 
I would like to add some thoughts, 
while I have readers’ attention. 

I too found myself drawn to The 
Leninist archive, and I don’t think 
I need to illustrate the importance 
of the war of national liberation 
in Ireland to the Leninist project 
in the ‘official’ CPGB - the front 
covers of that publication are more 
than adequate. Even the founding 
statement in issue Nol pointed to 
the importance of the struggle (and 
crucially its mass support amongst 
the people of the Six Counties). 

How could any Marxist worth their 
salt not champion such a cause? The 
answer: they can’t! And yet sadly, 
opportunists of all persuasions took 
the wrong side. They not only took 
the bait of the British state, but then 
reproduced its reactionary propaganda 
- that it was a purely nationalist 
endeavour; that it was merely a 
religious feud; that Ireland was not 
our problem, etc. Such half-truths 
(and outright lies) were twisted in such 
a way as to either justify the British 
colonial occupation or to excuse not 
getting involved. 

In reality, | whatever the 
particularities on the ground, the 
liberation of all of Ireland from British 
colonial rule was not only a question 
for the Irish working class, but - most 
crucially - for British workers as well. 

Barbarism begins at home. This is 
certainly the case for Britain - after all, 
Ireland was England’s first colonial 
victim, and continues to remain 
partitioned by a 100-year-old artificial 
statelet designed to provide a crucible 
of reaction and maintain loyalist 
domination in the Six Counties of 
Ulster. How can the British proletariat 
liberate itself while still holding on 
to its colonial outpost in the north of 
Ireland? As long as Ireland remains 
divided, it will be a question that 
British workers must answer. 

This was the position of Karl Marx 
and it should be the position of anyone 
who calls themself a Marxist. Sadly 
though, by the time of the emergence 
of the civil nghts movement and 
the outbreak of the war of national 
liberation, opportunism was already 
entrenched in the Communist Party. 
Comrade Demarty rightly points 
to the 1975 pamphlet, which was 
discussed in part one of the ‘Ireland’ 
supplement in The Leninist No13 (see 
archive.cpgb.org.uk/pages/leninist). 

What a contrast between the shell 
of a revolutionary party that wrote 
the 1975 pamphlet and the young 
CPGB of the 1920s. I point comrades 
to William Sarsfield’s series on the 
founding of the CPGB in the Weekly 
Worker last year, particularly to the 
republication of a 1920 article by 
the Executive Committee of the 
CPGB on the question of Ireland 
and British workers (‘Reasons to be 
bitter’, August 13). It is amazing - 
actually really depressing - what a few 
decades of Stalin’s popular frontism 
and ‘official communism’ can do to a 
party oe 

For communists in_ Britain, 
the armed struggle in Ulster was 
impossible to ignore. This was not a 
question of echoes of gun battles in 
faraway lands - this was a civil war 


on Britain’s doorstep, its own colonial 
backyard. We can’t solely blame the 
failure of the armed struggle on the 
tactics, acts of cowardice or treachery 
of the republican political leadership in 
the 32 Counties. No, part of the blame 
must fall on communists in Britain, 
who shirked their responsibility and 
duty of solidarity with the Irish cause. 
Their criminal opportunism amounted 
to siding with British imperialism 
against the interests of both Irish and 
British workers. 

Marx and Engels rightly recognised 
the importance of championing such 
struggles, when they posed the key 
question of foreign oppression and 
international revolutionary solidarity. 
Such questions cannot be brushed 
away as nationalist and inherently 
reactionary. In some cases - such 
as Ireland - they actually pose the 
question of revolutionary proletarian 
internationalism. 

Comrade Demarty is correct to 
point to the strange position that the 
British state finds itselfin today. While 
the armed struggle is over for now, 
the question of the United Kingdom 
rears its ugly head more and more 
frequently in the form of Scottish 
nationalism, Brexit and, most recently, 
the monarchy. 

The left needs to take the question 
of the constitution and the state 
seriously, rather than coming up with 
hollow slogans that slip out every 
once in a while (or not at all, in the 
case of Corbyn) - or indeed the crass 
economism, movementism and 
popular-front fetishism that plagues 
many groups. 

Whilst nations are — ever 
changing (and by no means fixed), 
communists in Britain must continue 
to unconditionally support, as an 
immediate demand, the right of the 
people of Ireland to reunite. 

Ollie Douglas 
email 


Need for debate 


Once again I’d like to echo comrade 
Tam Burn’s pleas for a full debate 
about the CPGB’s position on the 
national question in Scotland (Letters, 
March 11). As astute as comrade 
Paul Demarty’s recent analyses of 
Scottish National Party factionalism 
have been in the February 11 and 
March 4 issues of the Weekly Worker, 
they have frankly only shone a light 
on high-level nationalist intrigue. 
I’m left only a little wiser about the 
theoretical basis for ‘federalism’ in 
the Draft programme, and none the 
wiser on what is to be done (to borrow 
a phrase). In the February 11 article, 
Demarty remarked that it’s “urgently 
necessary [to recover] the democratic, 
republican critique of bourgeois 
constitutionalism” and it’s hard to 
disagree - I just wish someone would 
explain what exactly that 1s. 

Comrade Burn claims that “the 
working class in Scotland have for 
decades now shown that they want 
independence” (Letters, February 4). 
Contrary to him, I don’t believe there’s 
a firm and unmoving majority either 
for or against Scottish independence, 
among Scottish voters generally or in 
the working class. Leaving aside the 
well-known 2014 referendum result, 
electoral analysis doesn’t seem to bear 
Tam out either. Although the SNP 
has won the commanding position in 
all Holyrood and Westminster ballots 
over the last decade, it was in fact only 
in the 2015 UK general election that 
independence-supporting parties won 
a popular majority in Scotland (with 
a decent turnout of 75%) - tallying at 
pretty much exactly 50% of votes cast. 

Yet despite dominating Holyrood 
elections in terms of the total seats 
returned, pro-independence parties 
(SNP, Greens, Scottish Socialist Party, 
etc) have never to my knowledge 
recorded more than 50% of the total 


votes cast between them in any Scottish 
parliamentary election. There’s 
obviously no definitive correlation 
between bourgeois elections and 
working class politics, but even as 
a litmus test the results don’t readily 
lend themselves to Tam’s view. I 
suspect he is right that the section 
of our class that fervently supports 
independence is, more likely than 
not, more numerous than the die-hard 
unionists; but I’m not persuaded this 
represents an overall majority. Perhaps 
independence supporters represent the 
most politically advanced section of 
the class in Tam’s view, in which case: 
why? 

It’s noteworthy as well that the 
underwhelming 1999 turnout (for the 
first election to the devolved Scottish 
parliament) of about 58% is still the 
historic ‘high’ for Holyrood, with the 
2016 election (for the current term) 
a close second at around 55%-56%. 
Ill leave it to the political ‘scientists’ 
to speculate on the exact reasons for 
these relatively low numbers. But I 
generally consider the vast majority 
of eligible voters in Scotland, as an 
industrially advanced (perhaps post- 
industrial?) country, to be workers; 
so, even if we accepted that an overall 
majority of the working class has 
shown it wanted independence, it 
still doesn’t appear to be a clear and 
emphatic ‘yes’. 

A small number of opinion polls 
published over the last two-three 
weeks have led most of the press 
to speculate that the unfolding 
Netflix-esque drama featuring Nicola 
Sturgeon and Alex Salmond has 
dented both SNP prospects in May 
and support for independence, were 
a second referendum held. Leaving 
aside the facts that the data is based 
on a relatively small sample size and 
that the professional ventriloquists 
are normally wrong about basically 
everything, I think it’s fair to say that 
the question of self-determination 
is still wide open for a significant 
number of us in Scotland. At a 
pure guess, a good proportion of 
SNP voters historically considered 
themselves to be anti-establishment 
rather than nationalist as such. The 
SNP having since lodged themselves 
as heir apparent, that surely leaves a 
reasonable number of them open to 
genuinely socialist politics. 

Most members of our class frankly 
don’t subscribe to any kind of political 
programme or theory, aren’t heavily 
invested in democracy as an end in 
itself, and probably don’t (and can’t) 
participate in any type of strategic or 
democratic decision-making other 
than the very occasional ballot. As far 
as I see it, most political convictions 
are relatively weak and can be easily 
expressed in 280 characters. Politics 
are generally something that people 
may ‘have’ rather than ‘do’. 

Republican federalism (or federal 
republicanism?) may very well be a 
useful tool in the context of politically 
fertile ground like this, but what this 
tool actually does remains to be seen. I 
criticised Tam, fairly or not, for arguing 
that Scotland needs an “intermediate 
step” to break apart before coming 
back together with the rest of Britain 
in a new political formation. But 
at least Tam doesn’t side-step the 
question of ‘extreme democracy’ in 
self-determination, as it seems to me 
that the persistent sloganeering about 
federalism does. 

Comrades here in Scotland are at a 
crossroads. The bleak reality 1s that, all 
things being equal, we won’t bear even 
the slightest influence whatsoever 
on the path taken. Given the virtual 
absence of fully-fledged critical 
debate (broadly, not only within these 
pages), it’s probably just as well, but 
there can also be no wonder! What 
are the strategic goals of communists 
at this juncture? Do we want to be on 


the right side of history, or do we want 
to win new members of the class over 
to our ‘movement’? Schadenfreude 
will recruit nobody. So how can we 
use the constitutional crisis to build 
any amount of momentum, while 
achieving political clarity on our own 
terms? 

Democratic ends are obviously 
best served by democratic means. 
Hence it’s critical that we continue 
to scrutinise all positions in the 
debate, including those of the Draft 
programme, comrade Burn’s and, 
of course, my own. Communists 
should adopt positions not on the 
strength of ethical preference, but as 
effective weapons with which to arm 
the working class. We can’t settle 
for having principles, no matter how 
clever, without carefully assessing 
how they play out in practice. Marx 
showed us that scientific socialism is 
a method, not a world view. 

Al Thomas 
Glasgow 


Silence them 


Most of Jim Nelson’s reply to my 
letter of February 25 accuses me of 
positions I had specifically repudiated. 
He writes: “If we campaign against 
repressive forces, but want to keep 
- or rather add - a single check, who 
is to enforce this check? I suppose 
that if we can achieve the freedoms 
then we can enforce a new limitation 
ourselves, but to what end?” (Letters, 
March 4). 

As I had elaborated, the organised 
working class is the only force that all 
serious revolutionaries must address 
in the struggle to defeat fascism and 
make revolution; they are the sole 
enforcers we must ultimately rely on 
because they are the repository of the 
future workers’ state and communist 
society. 

One passage leaped out at me: 

“There was a Guardian piece many 
years ago about a young member of the 
National Front, who was befriended, 
despite his attempts to hold on to his 
racism, by a black co-worker - the 
lad ended up working undercover for 
Searchlight. Louis Theroux, some 
years ago, had a TV piece on the 
Ku Klux Klan and followed a sad 
little cell for a while. He discussed a 
middle-aged woman who professed 
that when she was in the KKK it was 
the first time in her life that she had 
been treated as an equal and given 
respect. Should they all be silenced?” 

When in the Ku Klux Klan she 
was treated as an equal for the first 
time in her life and given respect? 
Did she not get that feeling of equality 
and respect from the shared KKK 
culture of treating blacks and _ all 
those other, lesser KKK enemies as 
unequal and inferior? Perhaps she 
was lucky enough to be present at the 
last KKK lynching of a black man - 
that of 19-year-old Michael Donald, 
in Mobile, Alabama on March 20 
1981. Did she assist, if she was there, 
or just simply stand by and cheer it 
on? Henry Hays was executed for 
the crime in 1997, but others only 
got prison sentences. We should all 
Oppose joint enterprise legislation, but 
surely there should be an exception 
for lynch mobs? Nonetheless the 
great side effect of all this was that 
the ‘personal development’, ego and 
self-esteem of Louis Theroux’s KKK 
interviewee was greatly enhanced. 
Should we silence her by any means 
necessary? Definitively yes! 

Similarly, with Hildegard Lachert, 
the former nurse who rose in the ranks 
of the Nazis for services rendered. No 
doubt this also greatly boosted her 
‘personal development’, ego and self- 
esteem. A former prisoner, Henryka 
Ostrowska, testified: “We always said 
blutige about the fact that she struck 
until blood showed”, giving her the 
nickname ‘Bloody Brigitte’ (Krwawa 


Brygida in Polish). She selected 
victims for the gas chamber, set her 
vicious dogs onto the prisoners, but 
only got 12 years for that. She died a 
free woman in 1995 in Berlin, aged 75. 
Of course, we are aware that the Allies 
recruited heavily from the ranks of 
the Nazis at the end of the war for 
use against revolution and the USSR. 
As did the Stasi in East Germany for 
use against revolution and the west. 
We do not know if Lachert rendered 
any services to merit her leniency, 
but revolutionaries at the time were 
definitively for permanently silencing 
her. 

But we do know of some who 
had repudiated their previous 
fascistic sympathies, like the spy for 
Searchlight Jim mentions. And we all 
remember that Ricky Tomlinson was a 
supporter of the National Front before 
he became one of the last century’s 
great class warriors in the Shrewsbury 
pickets in the building workers’ strike 
of 1972. We await the verdict of the 
appeal court on their case. 

And, contrary to Jim, the taunt 1s 
not ‘liberal’, but ‘libertarian’; “relating 
to or denoting a political philosophy 
that advocates only minimal state 
intervention in the free market and the 
private lives of citizens”. Of course, 
you can have anarchist or far-right 
libertarianism. But there is definitively 
no revolutionary socialist version; we 
do not fight for the political souls 
of individual fascists, but, having 
assessed the movement as a whole as 
fascist, set out to smash it. The stronger 
the opposition we mount, the greater 
the chances are that soft supporters 
will be won away from the fascists. 
Ricky Tomlinson was won partly by 
that great building workers’ strike. 

We are not for the free market in 
economics - or in fascist ideas and 
programmes. 

Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 


State violence 


The Minneapolis city council is to 
pay George Floyd’s family almost 
£20 million ina settlement out of court. 
Isn’t this taxpayer money thrown not 
just at a family, but at a whole world 
movement, to silence them? 

Days after George’s murder by 
four police officers in broad daylight 
in 2020, his four killers remained 
free. They were only suspended 
from their jobs when the film of their 
crime became public and hundreds of 
thousands had started demonstrating 
in the US, the UK and the world. 

Now we hear mostly only of the 
killer, Derek Chauvin, but the other 
three policemen kept the killing 
going. When thousands of workers 
of all skin tones eventually turned up 
at the intersection where Floyd had 
been killed, police unloaded round 
after round of tear gas and non-lethal 
bullets. 

The £20 million sum contradicts 
the lesser charges of third-degree and 
then second-degree murder against 
Chauvin. It implies - but also keeps 
hidden - that the protests in George’s 
defence deserved better than teargas. It 
is Shocking to hear the family’s lawyer 
say that this settlement shows that the 
mayor and the city council care about 
George Floyd. 

The website KilledByPolice.net 
says that in the USA there had already 
been 400 police killings in the first 
five months of 2020 - the average 
yearly figure for such killings being 
1,000 in that country. And it is not 
just black people and Hispanics who 
are killed in this way, but whites and 
native Americans too. They all have in 
common the fact that they belong to 
vulnerable sections of the population 
with no access to justice or redress. 

This is of great concern to us in the 
UK. In June 2020, the charity, Inquest, 
reported that there had been 1,741 
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deaths in police custody (or following 
contact with police) since 1990 in the 
UK, and that no police officer had 
ever been convicted. Among those 
who die in police custody in the UK 
eight percent are black people, who 
account for only three percent of the 
population. 

Everywhere, the arbitrariness and 
violence of the capitalist state increases 
with the rising power of finance 
capital. The £20 million thrown at 
this problem in the US is another act 
of violence - to silence a family, a 
neighbourhood, a world movement. 
But this proves also that people are 
finding ways to bring Mayors and 
States to account. This sort of thing is 
not happening just in the US, but in the 
UK too, where tens of thousands cared 
about George Floyd and denounced 
state violence in the UK. 

Marie Lynam 
Hampstead and Kilburn CLP 


Rock and boogie 


How hugely encouraging it is that 
the Weekly Worker/CPGB’s own 
positions and perspectives are both 
reflected within and built upon by 
the Marxism Unity Slate in the USA. 
Maybe the aspect most welcome of all 
is its determined call for modernism: 
a sweeping away of stale or anyway 
patently unproductive attitudes - in 
effect that call becoming one for 
rejuvenation; in yet another sense for 
communism’s rebirth. 

Equally significant, I believe, 
is how this new American climate 
will encourage those organisations 
currently pursuing separatism of 
various kinds (for instance, ‘colour- 
of-skin-coded’ politics, such as Pan- 
Africanism) to now abandon those 
not only inevitably isolating, but 
also inherently regressive, ideas as 
part of the consolidation of the left 
wing. Black Agenda Report is one 
such organisation, but maybe even 
more poignantly there is Black Lives 
Matter. Above all else, the latter 
urgently needs to swim free from 
those deadly deep-blue seas of both 
the Democrats and big corporation 
sponsorship. In any event, with such 
opportunities being proposed, surely 
‘hope’ of a genuine variety can return 
to its equally authentic home of 
revolutionary politics? 

A final thought: one of the finest 
forms of courageousness 1s the ability 
to embrace change, especially when 
it involves abandonment of all but 
blood-bonded beliefs. Dignity at its 
very finest: precisely the same. 

In the words regularly deployed 
by a leading contributing comrade at 
Black Agenda Report, “Power to the 
people!” In my preferred style: ‘It’s 
time to goddamn rock and boogie!’ 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


One Palestine 


The book Decolonizing Israel, 
liberating Palestine: Zionism, settler 
colonialism and the case for one 
democratic state by Jeff Halper 
was reviewed very favourably by 
Sue Turner in the Morning Star on 
February 22. There has been as yet no 
published response to this. 

I have heard Halper speak and he 
can be persuasive. But I think the basic 
problem is that, as an American Jew 
who emigrated to Israel in 1973, while 
he describes himself as a “comrade of 
the Palestinians” and “a colonist who 
refuses’, he has failed to make the 
essential mental leap required and 1s 
still ultimately speaking from Israel’s 
perspective. 

The mutual recognition of 
Israel and Palestine was central to 
the Madrid/Oslo peace accords. 
Israel’s subsequent absolute refusal 
to recognise a genuine Palestinian 
state in words, let alone any deeds, 
means we are no longer required to 
recognise its right to exist as a state. 
The Palestine Liberation Organisation 
has rightly since withdrawn such 


recognition. This, surprisingly, wasn’t 
mentioned in Turner’s review. 

The advance towards a ‘Greater 
Israel’, as the state of Israel formally 
or in practice annexes the whole 
of historic Palestine and continues 
to exclude Palestinians from any 
meaningful say or economic role 
within Israel, seems inexorable. The 
possibility of any Israeli government 
winding back the clock to allow a 
genuine Palestinian state to exist 
alongside it seems vanishingly small. 

I have never seen how a genuine 
‘two-state solution’ could ever have 
been possible. It always seemed a 
complete fantasy. How could two fully 
constituted states, each with their own 
equivalent armed forces, have carved 
up the relatively small amount of 
space and access to natural resources 
between them and proceeded to 
coexist peacefully? What would have 
been the impact of huge population 
transfers between the two states? 

Some genuinely advocating two 
states suggest that both would be 
fully democratic, with both Israelis 
and Palestinians having full and 
equal rights in both states; population 
transfers would not therefore be 
required, there would be no active 
borders and free movement would 
operate between the two states; and in 
practice the populations, economies 
and societies would freely intermingle 
and become one over time. This 
sounds like a de facto ‘one-state 
solution’ to me! 

However, the majority of advocates 
of ‘two states’ in practice see existing 
Israel as essentially undisturbed as 
a fully armed nuclear state, maybe 
giving up pieces of land here and there, 
but that any Palestinian ‘state’ would 
be essentially unarmed, completely 
subordinated to its powerful and 
ageressive neighbour and at best 
would have autonomy to manage its 
‘internal affairs’. This frankly is not 
too far distant from prime minister 
Netanyahu’s ‘vision’ of a fragmented 
Palestinian ‘homeland’, or pieces of 
‘homeland’, but essentially under 
Israel’s domination. 

Surely, the historically progressive 
alternative and ultimate solution is to 
counterpose to a Greater Israel a single, 
united Palestinian state, covering the 
whole of historic Palestine - ideally 
one which is democratic and secular, 
in which all peoples and ethnic groups 
have full and equal rights. Existing 
Israel would be replaced and absorbed 
within a larger Palestinian state, which 
would have sufficient critical mass of 
land and natural resources to enable 
the two principal communities to 
coexist peacefully, alongside each 
other - intermingling if they wish and 
inevitably will, and able to ensure 
equitable access to all the essential 
resources in a new Palestine. 

This is far more likely to be 
achieved within the common and 
unifying framework provided by 
a single democratic state than two 
hostile, armed states competing 
ageressively with each other for 
scarce resources. 

Clearly, the existing Israeli settled 
population should have full nghts 
within such a state, as should all 
Palestinians, including the Palestinian 
‘diaspora’ - those and descendants 
of those displaced in particular by 
1948 and 1967. There is no question 
of ‘driving the Jews into the sea’ or 
turfing individual Israeli families out 
of homes once occupied decades ago 
by Palestinians. But equally there 
will need to be a major redistribution, 
fair allocation and equitable access to 
resources within a new Palestine. 

Yes, the existing settled Israeli 
population will have to make 
significant compromises with the 
Palestinians in terms of immediate 
access to resources, but this will 
be in the certainty of much greater 
collective gains and benefits within a 
larger, peaceful, democratic and more 
prosperous state. 


Halper’s democratised Israeli state 
may have the appearance of delivering 
the same thing as a single Palestinian 
state, but fundamentally this is the 
difference between reform and 
revolution. Halper seeks to reform the 
current Israeli state into the complete 
opposite of what it 1s now. How likely 
is that? What if the ‘democratisation’ 
stops partially or halfway? Would 
there be any guarantees of a ‘full 
democratisation’ of Israel and over 
what time frames? 

The largest representative Marxist- 
Leninist Palestinian liberation 
organisations seek the revolutionary 
overthrow of the existing apartheid- 
occupation Israeli state and _ its 
replacement with a single, united, 
inclusive, democratic Palestinian state. 
This seems eminently supportable 
as the most credible and historically 
progressive way forward. 

It is entirely conceivable that, 
faced with its armed overthrow and 
destruction, the existing Israeli state 
and/or its constituent peoples may 
decide that a ‘full democratisation’ 
of the Israeli state and its effective 
transformation into a democratic 
one-state solution might provide a 
sustainable way forward for it and 
them. But, short of that possibility, I 
can’t see it ever happening. 

Michael Howlett 
Milton Keynes 


Vote communist 


The Communist Party of Britain has 
decided, after a few years’ hiatus, to 
throw their collective hat into the ring 
for the Greater London Assembly 
elections on May 6, putting up a list 
of 11 members. 

In an effort to appear multicultural 
(although the party itself is 
overwhelmingly male and white), 
four women, two members from 
European countries, and one mixed 
race person are being put forward on 
the list. A few of those standing are 
under 30. 

A Manifesto, at present being 


amended, begins “Communists 
have bold, popular and progressive 
policies...”, some of which are: 


M@ The party is against inequality and 
for public services. (Really? How 
unusual.) 

M The answer to austerity and 
unemployment, etc is organisation. 
(Who to lead?) The party supports 
workers fighting for secure jobs, 
decent pay and conditions and urges 
all workers to join unions (Oh, I see. 
The unions should lead.) 

M@ The party wants a reversal of 
cuts to local government, the NHS 
and our emergency services and for 
privatised services to be brought 
back in house. (And this will be done 
without opposition from the other 
parties, either local or national?) 

@ The party wants to build council 
homes. (And no other party has ever 
suggested this?) 

@ The GLA and London boroughs 
should subsidise childcare and 
improved maternity rights. (I’ve 
heard this somewhere else ...) 

M@ Demand the closure of all tax- 
havens under British jurisdiction, 
and a full-scale investigation of the 
City, etc. (Oh, of course, this will be 
an easy one.) 

@ An immediate and permanent end 
to homelessness. (How? By what 
means? Who will pay?) 

The party argues that the “essential 
needs of humanity and ending all 
forms of exploitation and oppression 
cannot be achieved under a system 
which values profits above people”’. 

There are two _ contrasting 
columns: “This is socialism” and 
“This is capitalism”. Some of the 
contrasts are economic planning vs 
crisis and austerity; full employment 
vs unemployment; redistribution of 
wealth vs poverty; an end to racism 
vs racism; peace vs militarism and 
war, etc, etc. 

There seems to be some muddled 


thinking here - the CPB wants an 
election to change all of these? And 
within the current election system for 
the GLA? Nothing about a change in 
the system overall, certainly nothing 
about the need for organisation of the 
working class, or what might happen 
if they actually were elected and 
tried to implement any of their high- 
sounding demands. 

This is not a communist manifesto 
- itsounds more like left Labour. Fine 
as a platform for education of what 
might be in a different world, maybe, 
but that’s all. Nothing really to point 
to how this different world might 
come about. 

The chances of their list being 
elected are slim to nil, of course, and 
a betting person would probably say 
that Slim just left the country. But, 
even so, what do they think they 
would in reality be able to achieve, 
without connecting to the working 
class, without a manifesto based on 
proletarian politics, by organisation 
not based on changing the capitalist 
order? 

The entire manifesto will be 
published and publicised later this 
month or early April. Public reaction 
will be interesting to watch. 

I'd like to ask Slim his opinion, 
but he’s gone ... 

Gaby Rubin 
London 


Just one mine 


It seems utterly ridiculous that the 
plan to open one very small coal mine 
in Whitehaven - which will provide 
essential coal for the steel industry, 
and supply the work-starved area with 
a total of 2,500 jobs - should have 
become such a global battleground. 
Given the ongoing destruction of rain 
forests and jungles, plus the never- 
ending consumption of trees, one 
would have thought the ecological 
warriors would have had other things 
to focus on. 

Yet here we have the Labour Party 
as a national institution ensuring that 
their shadow spokespeople on all 
subjects took every opportunity to use 
TV platforms, where they had been 
called to discuss China, the far east, 
the NHS or whatever, to dive straight 
in and stamp and scream about this 
coal mine. Labour has made stopping 
it the front and centre of its politics - 
which tells you that its former alleged 
commitment to the miners and our 
communities was skin-deep at best 
and sheer hypocrisy in all probability. 

Now John Kerry - the architect of 
the global green capitalist revolution 
and special US envoy for the 


environment and global warming 
- has an urgent meeting with the 
prime minister and what is top of 
his agenda? US coal mining, strip 
mining, the world drought, starvation, 
the destruction of forests and natural 
environments? No, our wee coal 
mine. Remember that at present the 
coal for British steel 1s shipped from 
the USA, so is he telling us this will 
now stop? Will US coal be prevented 
from coming here or being shipped 
to China or anywhere? No, it’s our 
mine he wants to stop, not theirs. Is 
American steel now going to stop 
production, and stop using steel coal? 
No, of course not. 

So now Boris tells Jenrick to 
overturn his previous decision to 
leave the question to the Cumbria 
County Council, who have approved 
it four times. The government 
will now set up “an enquiry” - of 
course, Jenrick has already studied 
in detail the massive reams of 
evidence considered at council public 
enquiries, which had dozens of expert 
witnesses. He already de facto agreed 
the case for the mine by not pulling 
the plug before. So it’s hard to know 
just what ‘new evidence’ Kerry and 
the Green hysterics, or Labour, the 
Lib Dems and the climate committee 
(all talking out of their backsides), 
can look at. 

If he is genuinely looking at this, 
I hope I get the chance to speak. 
Meantime, the 2,500 people of 
Whitehaven who have seen the 
chance for a new tomorrow, and 
desperately need jobs and new lives, 
will have their lives left dangling 
over the crevasse of enduring social 
deprivation and poverty in one of 
the most socially neglected areas of 
Britain, while the well-heeled, middle 
class, green liberals are doubtless 
dancing a jig. 

If the mine is stopped, will steel 
imports and production be stopped? 
Will all steel manufacture be stopped? 
No, it will not, so will any ‘emissions’ 
from coke and steel manufacture be 
saved? Not at all - not one ounce of 
CO, or methane will be ‘saved’: in 
fact it will increase, because of the 
extra emissions caused by shipping 
the steel or coal across the Atlantic or 
from the Baltic or Australia. 

This is an exercise in self-serving, 
virtue-signalling hypocrisy, with 
more than a touch of class hatred. It 
may turn out to be the last great fight 
of the British miners - and we ought 
never to forget whose side our self- 
declared friends fought on. 

David John Douglass 
Former NUM branch secretary 


Do what you can 


Te boost I was hoping for 
to make that £2,000 target 
for March’s fighting fund 
unfortunately did not happen 
over the last seven days. True, 
we received six _ substantial 
contributions from regular donors, 
but nothing apart from that. 

So let’s start first with the 
good news. First there were 
four standing orders - thanks to 
KB, MM, PB and TR, whose 
contributions totalled no less than 
£345! That’s commitment for you. 
Then there were two PayPal gifts 
from RL (£50) and US comrade 
PM (£25). So the running total for 
the month increased by £420 and 
now stands at £920, with exactly 
two weeks left to reach the £2K 
we need. 

But the bad news 1s, we are still 
rather behind where we need to be, 
with well over half the month gone 
- and with some of those expected 
substantial standing orders and 





PayPal donations already received. 
True, there are a few more of them 
in the pipeline, but they won’t be 
anywhere near enough to take us 
where we need to be by March 31. 
So let me appeal to our readers 
and supporters once again: we need 
you to chip in. Please click on the 
PayPal button on our website or - 
better still - make a bank transfer 
(where there’s no charge for either 
donor or recipient). Please pay 
account number 00744310, using 
sort code 30-99-64. And, yes, 
we're still accepting cheques and 
there’s plenty of time to get them 
to us before the end of the month! 
Please do what you can to see us 
home @ 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Living in fear 





The murder of Sarah Everard has become a symbol for the violence, threats and everyday sexism suffered by 
women, writes Eddie Ford 





e all know the basic facts 
WW now. The Socialist 
Workers Party might have 


stupidly claimed that Sarah Everard 
was killed by “the police’. But, no, 
it was actually allegedly Wayne 
Couzens, a serving police officer 
with the Metropolitan police force. 
He was charged on March 12 with 
her kidnapping and murder. The plea 
hearing and provisional trial are set for 
July 9 and October 25 respectively. A 
long wait for the family and friends of 
Everard. 

No-one can deny that the response 
of the Met has been a PR disaster, 
showing extraordinary insensitivity 
and incompetence. How come it 
did not foresee what was going to 
happen and handle things differently? 
After Sarah Everard’s remains 
were discovered on March 10 in a 
woodland near Ashford, it became 
increasingly clear that people up 
and down the UK wanted to hold 
vigils for her. Women in London, 
organising under the Reclaim These 
Streets banner, approached Met 
commanders for help in setting up a 
vigil on Clapham Common - close to 
where it is believed that Everard was 
abducted. Refusing to cooperate, the 
Met said a vigil would be considered 
an “illegal gathering” under the 
sweeping Covid-19 — pandemic 
emergency legislation - and the court 
refused a request by the organisers 
of the event to intervene by making 
a declaration that would force the 
police to think again. 

Despite Reclaim These Streets 
reassuring the authorities that the 
vigil would be socially distanced, we 
had the absurd - if not slightly sinister 
- situation where the organisers were 
being threatened with fines and arrests. 
In today’s Britain, of course, you need 
the permission of the police to hold 
any sort of protest or demonstration: 
otherwise you face a possible fine 
of £10,000 as an organiser and up to 
£200 for attending. The organisers 
backed off, but the vigil went ahead 
anyway on March 13 - something that 
was totally predictable. Throughout 
the early part of the day, hundreds of 
people attended to pay their respects, 
including dangerous radicals like 
the Duchess of Cambridge, Kate 
Middleton. Interestingly, Kensington 
Palace released a statement saying 
that the Duchess “remembers what 
it was like to walk around London at 
night before she was married”’. 

By early evening, a large crowd 
congregated at the park’s bandstand 
to hear speeches. Given the nature of 
the demonstration, with one of their 
own charged for this terrible crime, 
you would have thought that the Met 
would have handled the event with 
kid gloves - helping people to keep 
socially distanced and being generally 
supportive. But instead, whoever was 
in charge of operational duties that 
night totally screwed up. We had 
images of mainly male officers wading 
into the crowd and forcing women to 
the ground, dragging them away in 
handcuffs, trampling over the flowers 
laid in respect to Sarah Everard. If 
you had gone out deliberately to incite 
public anger, you could not have done 
a much better job. Showing the Met 
in an even more unfavourable light, 
unofficial peaceful vigils have been 
held in several British cities including 


Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Nottingham and 
Sheffield - with no heavy-handed 
police intervention there.’ 

Unhappy, the Labour London 
mayor, Sadiq Khan, said the police 
actions were “neither appropriate nor 
proportionate’. Furthermore, he was 
“not satisfied with the explanation” 
given to him by Cressida Dick, the 
head of the Met - which is directly 
under the command of the home 
office, unlike the other police 
authorities. Keir Starmer described 
the police response as “deeply 
disturbing” and Boris Johnson was 
“deeply concerned” by footage of the 
event. The Liberal Democrats even 
called upon Dick to resign, but so far 
she shows no sign of doing any such 
thing - attacking her critics “saying 
what they would do differently” from 
the comfort of their armchairs. Indeed, 
what happened on Clapham Common 
makes her “more determined, not 
less’, to lead the Met. 

The Conservatives seems split over 
Dick. Several prominent Tories agree 
with the police decision to remove the 
women from the bandstand, claiming 
the vigil had been “‘hyacked by lefties 
and extremists” and arguing that the 
police had to enforce coronavirus 
restrictions. Priti Patel herself, the 
home secretary, has also said that the 
vigil had been “hiacked” by political 
protestors and that “undermining 
faith in the police” would ultimately 
fail victims. But other Tories despair 
of Dick for all sorts of reasons. 
Several asked why police danced 
with Extinction Rebellion protestors, 
but manhandled women at a vigil 
for a murder victim. One senior 
government insider said Dick had 
shown again that she was “out of her 
depth” and was not fit for her role - 
citing the Operation Midland false 
VIP sex abuse scandal, when the Met 
credulously believed everything said 
by the fantasist, “Nick”’.* 

Compounding the anger, and the 
scandal, the Independent Office for 
Police Conduct is now holding an 
investigation into whether two officers 
had “responded appropriately” to a 
report on February 28 that Couzens 
had indecently exposed himself 
in south London - he was actually 
being held on suspicion of that crime 


Message from Clapham Common vigil banned and then attacked by police 


when he was accused of the murder 
of Everard. Perhaps even worse, a 
woman has claimed she was flashed 
by a man on her way home from 
the Sarah Everard vigil, only to be 
“shunned” by a male police officer. 
The 27-year-old woman told Lambeth 
Life that a female police officer had 
said it “would be looked into” when 
she reported it - only for a male officer 
to intervene and say: “No, we’ve had 
enough tonight with the rioters”.’ 
Things are just getting better and 
better for the Met. 


Class 


Why has the murder of Sarah 
Everard generated such intense grief 
and anger? It must be emphasised 
that such an abduction and killing 
by a stranger is extraordinarily 
rare. But Sarah Everard serves as 
a symbol for an entire spectrum 
of opinion crossing all class lines 
and going right into the heart of 
the establishment. Why? Firstly 
because she is regarded as a 
‘respectable’ woman - a marketing 
executive for a digital media agency. 
It is difficult not to be reminded 
of Peter Sutcliffe, the ‘Yorkshire 
Ripper’, who targeted and killed 
mainly prostitutes. It was only when 
Sutcliffe killed a 16-year-old who 
was not a prostitute in June 1977 
that the pressure for serious action 
began - the police described her as 
an “innocent” victim! The obvious 
implication was that the prostitutes 
somehow deserved their fate. 

But much more important than 
Everard’s ‘respectability’ is the fact 
that in this society women encounter 
harassment or worse as an everyday 
experience. At night many women 
will not walk down certain roads 
unless they have a man with them. 
They will not go to a club or a bar by 
themselves, only in a group. And they 
will not leave by themselves but only 
in a group. In other words, women 
live in fear. That 1s true for a// women. 
Whatever their class, all women face 
the danger of violence on the streets, 
at work and above all in the home. 
Of course, the poorer you are, the 
more dangerous things are: the rich 
can afford bodyguards, chauffeurs, 
expensive lawyers and always have 
the option of moving to a new luxury 


apartment. Nonetheless, it is easy to 
understand why bourgeois women, 
even Kate Middleton, have identified 
with Sarah Everard. 

Before Wayne Couzens was 
arrested, it was suggested by a senior 
police officer that women should 
stay at home - impose a self-curfew 
upon themselves. In response, 
quite logically - as a propaganda 
provocation - women said that it 
should be men put under a curfew, 
given that the killer is almost 
certainly a man. Obviously this was 
not put forward as a serious policy 
proposal, as it would be hugely anti- 
democratic and socially impossible. 
Nevertheless, it is not something to be 
instantly dismissed as crazy - rather, it 
is a way of dramatising the question. 
Anyway, as already noted, most 
violence against women is domestic 
violence. The home is no safe space, 
no sanctuary, no haven of peace and 
tranquillity. 

Listening to various interviews 
and reports, the overwhelming 
message you get is that something 
really radical and drastic needs to be 
done - which is obviously true. But 
often the very same people saying 
this instantly turn to the /aw - how the 
police handle accusations of violence 
or rape, and so on, or go on about 
the need for stiffer sentences and yet 
more draconian legislation. This is 
not going to solve the problem. Nor 
is the ridiculous idea of plain-clothes 
police officers patrolling pubs and 
nightclubs to protect women from 
“predatory” offenders. Pathetically, 
the government has said it will double 
its ‘Safer Streets’ fund to £45 million, 
which provides for things like better 
lighting and CCTV. 

So, once again, what is_ the 
answer? There has been a lot of 
understandable hand-wringing. 
Maybe we are ‘bringing up boys 
wrongly’, for instance. Then we have 
the complex and thorny question of 
human nature. Contrary to what some 
think, Marxists would not deny for 
a minute that there is such a thing 
- added to which, men on average 
tend to be stronger than women. 
So is violence against women just 
inevitable or innate? Communists 
would go back to what Engels called 
the world historic defeat of the female 





sex - which happened either in the late 
Palaeolithic or Neolithic. 

Therefore, if we really want to 
come up with genuinely radical 
solutions we must tum to the 
maximum programme. Communists 
seek to abolish the nuclear family, 
not the family per se. We should be 
championing a different sort of family 
- and society - within which women 
are central. Marxists are not saying we 
should be aiming for the restoration 
of original communism, somehow 
going back to hunting and gathering 
- which would be neither possible 
nor desirable. Instead, we should be 
aiming to restore the principles of 
original communism, but on a higher 
level. Such concepts urgently need to 
be reintroduced into this debate. 

In a minimum programme 
though, on the other hand, you have 
got the whole question of laws and 
provisions - which is another highly 
complex question, when you are 
dealing with economic vulnerability 
and inequality. Clearly there needs to 
be an extensive system of safehouses 
and refuge centres - but there also 
needs to be protection and assistance 
for women in the family home, 
where the violent male partner has 
been forced to leave, for example. 
For that to be economically viable 
it brings questions such as legal 
aid, low wages, housing benefits 
and universal credit into the picture. 
Without all that being changed it is 
poverty that beckons. Then there is 
the police, an alien force for most 
working class communities. A 
popular militia is far better placed to 
deal with violence against women, 
because it is the community. We also 
demand measures directed towards 
the socialisation of housework, free 
24 hour kindergartens and creches. 

None of these demands conflict 
with the demands of the working 
class: no, on the contrary they 
complement them @ 


eddie.ford@weekly.worker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. bbc.co.uk/news/uk-england-563925 12. 

2. theguardian.com/uk-news/2019/oct/04/ 
operation-midland-how-the-police-fell-for-vip- 
abuse-fantasist. 

3. metro.co.uk/2021/03/15/sarah-everard-vigil- 
woman-flashed-on-way-home-shunned-by-met- 
police-14246091. 
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MONARCHY 








King and queen of America 


The royal family’s falling out illustrates the inherent authoritarianism of all bourgeois politics - monarchical 
or liberal, argues Paul Demarty 


he day Harry Windsor and 
Meghan Markle tied the knot, 
everything seemed so cheery. 

Red-blooded patriots had naturally 
enjoyed the previous iteration of the 
Great British royal wedding, but Wills 
and Kate in 2011 was an awfully 
vanilla matter - though the bride was 
technically a commoner, she was 
posh by our standards, conforming 
to stereotype to the last detail (she 
had even captained the hockey team 
at her boarding school). Her groom, 
meanwhile, was possibly the most 
boring man to grace the direct royal 
succession for centuries - a true cipher, 
a man who spoke only in clichés. The 
whole thing, for everyone apart from 
the most snobbish society columnists, 
was a very old-fashioned royal affair. 

By comparison, the wedding of 
Harry and Meghan seven years later 
had a little more spice. Harry had 
been the (relatively) hard-partying 
tearaway of the brothers. He was 
notoriously papped in Afrika-Korps 
uniform at a fancy dress party in 
2005. As for Ms Markle, where to 
begin? An American, a graduate of 
a Catholic high school, an actress, 
and - of course - a person of mixed 
ethnic heritage, almost passing for 
white in America, but certainly 
‘black’ by the historic standards of 
the monarchy. A grand speech by 
Michael Curry, the primate of the 
Episcopal church, rammed the point 
home: Curry is himself black, and 
under his leadership the Epicopalians 
have gotten into trouble with the rest 
of the Anglican communion for their 
open and enthusiastic support for gay 
marriage (god only knows what the 
Duke of Edinburgh made of that ...). 
The event thus got a slightly unusual 
audience. I remember people of all 
sorts watching it on their phones on 
London trains; I remember being 
handed a complimentary _ glass 
of prosecco at a midprice chain 
restaurant in honour of the happy 
couple - a temptation to which my 
republican principles were, alas, not 
equal. 

The overall picture was of 
an institution, however ancient, 
undergoing a discreet wave of 
modernisation. The changes were 
minor: the usual cast of characters, 
drawn from high society and high 
church, played their part, but with just 
a little seasoning of modern corporate- 
liberal ideology. The fiasco that 
followed the recording and broadcast 
of the Sussexes’ recent interview with 
Oprah Winfrey must first of all be 
understood as the decisive failure of 
that initiative. In having so failed, it 
does us the service of exposing first 
of all the contradictions between 
pomp-and-circumstance ceremonial 
monarchy and the liberal-capitalist 
state, but secondly (and more 
interestingly) between the ideology 
and reality of the liberal-capitalist 
state itself - the negation of the 
negation of arbitrary rule. 

After the revolution of 1688 
replaced the Stuarts with the 
Orange family, the British crown 
was decisively stripped of much of 
its older power, which had peaked 
with the absolutist Tudor and 
Stuart dynasties. Power shifted to 
parliament - still dominated by the 
traditional landowning class, but in 
an increasingly bourgeoisified form. 
Meanwhile, the Anglo-Dutch wars 
were resolved ultimately to Britain’s 
advantage, as was the war of the 
Spanish succession, which sucked 
in almost all European powers. 





Establishment to the core 


The upshot of both was a wave of 
imperial extension. The refrain of 
Rule, Britannia! - “Britannia, rule 
the waves!” - was in the imperative 
case; naval supremacy was essential 
to ensure that “Britons never shall be 
slaves”. 


Imperialist 

The modern’ British monarchy, 
therefore, was from the off an 
imperialist institution. Vast fortunes 
were made in plunder, slave-trading 
and all the rest - all under the 
beneficent gaze of the Hanoverian 
kings. Openly imperialist ideology 
reached its zenith later under the 
reign of Victoria. When passably 
well-educated Britons scoff at today’s 
Palace PR flacks and their assurances 
that there is no truth whatever to 
accusations of racism against the 
royal family, they probably have in 
mind Philip and his endless gaffes 
about “slitty-eyed’” Chinese people 
and what-have-you. 

But it is the imperial background 
that is decistve. When Elizabeth II 
took the throne, remember, 
decolonisation was by no means 
over. Imperial racism is hardwired 
into this institution, and poor old 
Meghan Markle has discovered that 
it takes more than one woke fairytale 
wedding to change that. 

When decolonisation was more 
or less complete, however, the old 
imperial racism lost a great deal - 
though by no means all - of its utility 
to those parts of the state apparatus 
which must actively govern. The 
problem was_ exacerbated by 
the presence in the UK of large 
numbers of non-white immigrants, 
primarily from those old imperial 
holdings (small African and Asian 
communities had, of course, existed 
for hundreds of years). Successive 
governments - both Labour and Tory 
- pioneered what has become known 
as multiculturalism, whereby targeted 
support for ‘responsible’ community 
leaders defused some of the tensions 
between these immigrant and ethnic- 
minority communities and the state, 
and offered a modest stake in the 
status quo to act as a counterweight to 
leftwing political influence. 

At the same moment, in the late 
1960s, as the very first elements of 
this were brought into being, the 
Palace made a shift in its PR strategy. 
Greater emphasis was now placed on 
the royal family as a collective, rather 
than simply the monarch him- or 
herself and, at most, the presumptive 
heir. This, it was thought, would make 
the institution more relatable to the 
broad masses. The stipends, sinecures 
and security details that are so much 


at issue between the Sussexes and the 
Palace are partly a function of this 
shift. 

It worked - sort of. The result 
was the fusion of the monarchy 
and modern celebrity culture - the 
paradigmatic contemporary form 
for such parasocial relationships. 
Initially gradual, this shift accelerated 
considerably after the marriage of 
Harry’s parents, and again when that 
marriage collapsed in full view of 
a public hungry for gory details and 
paparazzi photos. 

There is a contradiction here: 
after all, the point of a constitutional 
monarchy is to glide serenely through 
history, lubricated by mnate nobility. 
Celebrity culture, on the other hand, 
is fundamentally about stories; and 
stories - as any screenwriting coach 
will tell you - need conflict, failure 
and a second-act crisis, where the 
protagonist hits rock bottom. A 
celebified House of Windsor cannot 
brush Andrew’s dealings with the 
repellent sex-trafficker, Jeffrey 
Epstein, under the table, nor can it 
hide Philip’s vulgar racism, Charles’s 
cringey sex-talk or Harry’s Nazi 
outfit. 

The contradiction is managed by 
the maintenance of a cordon around 
Elizabeth herself - a monarch so 
taciturn and perfectly absorbed into 
her ceremonial role that she makes 
Wills look like Robin Williams. It is 
the others who are forced to be celebs 
- the tabloids, for the most part, keep a 
discreet distance from ma’am herself: 
She is not much younger than her 
near-dead husband, however, and her 
eldest son is a political incompetent 
who cannot be expected to master his 
mother’s virtues at his own advancing 
age. He and his people must find an 
alternative model - and soon. 

That should not be interpreted as 
a prediction, common among more 
liberal republican types, that Charles’s 
reign will be so cringe-worthy as to 
do away with the monarchy for good. 
The monarchy serves a crucial role, 
despite its formal political impotence. 
The constitutional powers remaining 
in the hands of the queen form a 
crucial backstop to prevent serious 
challenges to the system. She can 
appoint a government of her choosing, 
so long as it can survive votes of 
confidence. Most importantly, the 
armed forces swear loyalty not to 
the government, but the crown. That 
difference has not been important for 
a while, though we have long known 
of contingency plans to deal with the 
threat of a Harold Wilson government 
(never mind a Jeremy Corbyn 
one ...). It remains there, however, 
and uppermost in the minds of senior 


officers. It is not for nothing that male 
members of the royal clan - including 
Harry - get packed off to Sandhurst 
and showered with ceremonial roles 
in military divisions. 

We said that these are crucial roles 
to emphasise that, even where there 
does not exist a formal monarchy, 
they must nevertheless be carried 
out. A worthwhile comparison, 
given the heritage of Meghan 
Markle, is the United States, which 
threw off the crown at the start of 
its independent existence, but needs 
nonetheless to protect its ruling class. 
The ‘liberal’ separation of powers 
serves, here, as the prophylactic 
against truly radical change - not 
least the appointed oligarchy of the 
Supreme Court, whose members 
reign for life, and the presidency and 
Senate, each elected in monstrously 
unrepresentative ways. 

The presidency itself offers some 
formal equivalent to the succession 
of kings and queens, and indeed 
the greatest and worst of those men 
are iconic. Yet the military swear 
allegiance to the constitution, rather 
than the president, and indeed the 
US constitution is its own ‘dignified 
part’: it provides legitimacy for the 
frustration of the popular will and the 
poisoning of the political well. (The 
hyper-militarism of US culture does 
some work here too - the willingness 
of senior officers to reject their 
own commander-in-chief’s threats 
at points last year, as well as the 
persistent rightwing fear of deep- 
state conspiracies against Donald 
Trump, testify to this.) 


Taking sides? 

This pattern must be fulfilled, at 
the end of the day, because ours is 
a capitalist world, and capitalism is 
flatly incompatible with unrestricted 
democracy. Capital must be 
protected from subordination to the 
control of the masses (and therefore, 
ultimately, expropriation); political 
machinery and, in the last instance, 
physical force exist to that end. 

Yet these institutions cannot 
merely exist in full transparency, 
since that would be plainly unjust; 
there must also be a legitimating 
ideology. If it takes the form - as it 
usually does - of a heroic national 
mythos, that mythos requires 
people to bear its significance. It is 
wholly appropriate that the British 
monarchy cannot seem to sever its 
ties to the imperial past; after all, 
the monarchy, and by extension the 
monarch, is the sign under which 
British greatness can be expressed in 
an attractive soft focus - an unbroken 
story from Bede to Brexit, which 


delicately brushes over the hundred- 
years war, the triangle trade and the 
endless outrages of colonial rule. 

Similarly, the cult of the 
constitution gives the USA its own 
national mythos, which covers 
over its crimes - that of freedom 
and opportunity. The myth may be 
projected onto its presidents, and 
its soldiers, who campaigned and 
fought in the name of such ideals. It 
is also, however, projected onto its 
celebrities: people, perhaps, whose 
ancestors were slaves, but who today 
- thanks to the greatness of the nation 
- could enjoy a moderately successful 
career as a TV actor and then marry a 
prince of England ... 

It is in this light that we must view 
the taking of sides in the present 
royal rumble. The rightwing press 
has sided with the Firm, as have 
bloviating idiots of the Piers Morgan 
sort; meanwhile, liberals are on Team 
Sussex, since their favoured idols 
are beautiful, successful women of 
colour; the prominence of racism in 
the dispute, meanwhile, tends to pull 
the left along behind the liberals. 

It would do us good to be more 
cautious. The Sussexes’ statements 
fall well short of rejecting the 
monarchy as an institution, or even 
of accusing it of systematic racism. 
A lot of the ‘debate’ has focused on 
that question, of whether the royal 
family is racist, and - for the record - 
it certainly is. But this is not what the 
Sussexes claim, exactly. They claim 
that there are some bad eggs, and that 
their son has suffered for it by not 
getting the title of ‘prince’, and the 
perks that go with it. They exclude 
the queen from their complaints, 
and even the prince consort, who is 
notorious for his racism. 

Now that they are cast into the 
outer darkness, what is their lot? 
The hard-scrabble life of a prince 
and a TV star, as they try to make 
ends meet out of their nine-figure 
fortune. In a sense, their wedding 1s 
inverted; it is no longer a matter of an 
American commoner marrying into 
the monarchy, but of the younger 
son of a shamed dynasty marrying 
into - he hopes - the upper reaches 
of Hollywood celebrity. If Markle’s 
dutiful service over seven seasons 
of Suits did not quite propel her to 
superstardom, her lovable trophy 
husband may, perhaps, kick-start a 
small media empire after the fashion 
of - why not? - the rather larger one 
of Oprah Winfrey, peddling liberal 
pablum and self-help trivialities. 

In that case, it is, at the ideological 
level, not by Harry’s noble breeding, 
but by Meghan’s character and talent, 
that the pair will thrive (or otherwise). 
At a certain historical moment, this 
was all the difference in the world: 
the dawning of the bourgeois epoch 
did humanity a service by replacing 
the fixed relations of subservience 
of feudalism by the ideology of 
openness to all the talents. With the 
stabilisation of capitalist class rule, 
the meritocratic ideal became merely 
apologetic. 

To side with the Sussexes 
against the Firm is to side with the 
secret monarchism of ‘republican’ 
capitalism and with the open 
monarchism of Tory capitalism. 
Beneath the phenomena of apology, 
both do the same work: they mystify 


the domination inherent in our 
society, and pre-emptively justify its 
defence to the death @ 
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Uyghurs: why now? 





Are the Chinese guilty of ‘genocide’? Daniel Lazare looks behind the wall-to-wall propaganda 


ast August, the Joe Biden 
BL resident election campaign 

declared that “the unspeakable 
oppression that Uyghurs and other 
ethnic minorities have suffered at 
the hands of China’s authoritarian 
government is genocide”. Not 
to be outdone, secretary of state 
Mike Pompeo issued a_ statement 
during the final hours of the Trump 
administration that 


.. since at least March 2017, the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
under the direction and control 
of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), has committed crimes 
against humanity against the 
predominantly Muslim Uyghurs 
and other members of ethnic 
and religious minority groups in 
Xinjiang. 


These are crimes, the statement added, 
that amount to a “systematic attempt 
to destroy Uyghurs by the Chinese 
party-state”’. 

Ina country in which bipartisanship 
is the highest value, a ‘Repocratic’ 
consensus that genocide is underway 
in Xinjiang is the ultimate proof, and 
anyone who says otherwise must 
be guilty of latter-day holocaust 
denialism. But is it really? 

The answer is no. Obviously, 
a Stalinist state like the People’s 
Republic of China is no angel when it 
comes to ethnic discrimination or civil 
liberties in general. But discrimination 
is not the same as genocide, and there 1s 
no evidence that mass murder, forced 
population reduction or anything 
remotely similar is taking place. 

To the contrary, what is really 
going on is, by all appearances, yet 
another propaganda campaign against 
Washington’s enemy du jour. Once it 
was Panama’s Manuel Noriega who 
was guilty of unspeakable crimes. 
Then it was Muammar Gaddafi, 
Bashar al-Assad, Nicolas Maduro and 
Vladimir Putin. Now it is Xi Jinping 
and, having all but exhausted its 
rhetorical arsenal, the US feels it has 
no choice but to haul out its ultimate 
rhetorical weapon in the form of the 
g-word. 

But it will not wash. The motivation 
is all too transparent and the sources 
are unreliable, while the evidence is 
shifting and inconsistent. After all, 
Pompeo is the man who permanently 
undermined his own credibility by 
saying of his 15 months as head of the 
CIA, “We lied, we cheated, we stole ... 
we had entire training courses.”! If 
he lied then, there 1s every reason to 
believe he’s lying now. As for Biden, 
not only is he in perennial fear of 
being out-hawked by the Republicans, 
but he is also on record as calling both 
Putin and Xi a “thug” - a thoughtless, 
pseudo-tough comment that does 
nothing to enhance credibility. 

But that is not all. Adrian Zenz - a 
German anthropologist, who is a key 
figure in the anti-China movement - is a 
Christian fundamentalist who opposes 
homosexuality and gender equality 
and says he is being “led by god” to 
take charge of the crusade.” Zenz is 
also a senior fellow at the Victims of 
Communism Memorial Foundation, 
an outgrowth of the National Captive 
Nations Committee. This group was 
founded in 1959 by, among others, 
Yaroslav Stetsko, a Ukrainian exile 
who was a follower of Stepan Bandera 
and briefly led a pro-Nazi Ukrainian 
nationalist government, founded in the 
wake of Operation Barbarossa.’ 

His ultra-right connections are thus 


‘Vocational training’ is doubtless draconian, but hardly genocidal 


well established. This does not prove 
that everything Zenz says is a lie, but 
it does suggest his ‘findings’ should 
be taken with a grain of salt. In a 2018 
article, he charged that the Chinese 
were holding more than a million 
Uyghurs in government detention 
centres - a number he subsequently 
bumped up to 1.5 and then 1.8 million 
in all.* Yet, as Ajit Singh and Max 
Blumenthal point out in the US-based 
Grayzone website, his only source 
was an article in the Japanese edition 
of Newsweek, which had picked up 
the story from Istiqlal TV - a Turkish- 
based Uyghur media outlet with 
strong links to al Qa’eda.° 

This is hardly a_ trustworthy 
source. The Washington-based group, 
Chinese Human Rights Defenders, 
headed by the China scholar, Perry 
Link, also reported in 2018 that 12.8% 
of the population was detained in re- 
education camps - an estimate roughly 
in line with Zenz’s. But CHRD based 
its findings on interviews with just 
eight people, scattered among eight 
villages in rural Xinjiang - a database 
that no-one would describe as robust.° 
CHRD also noted in a 2018 report 
that: 


m@“The government seems to 
be making efforts in expanding 
Opportunities for ethnic minorities 
in Xinjiang, particularly Uyghurs, 
to access primary, secondary and 
university education.” 

@ “Mandarin Chinese-centred 
education can provide _ better 
employment opportunities to 
Uyghurs, particularly outside of 
Xinjiang.” 

m@“One major cause of youth 
unemployment is that Xinjiang’s 
economic development lags behind 
most other parts of China.’”’ 


Opposite 
Whether the government is fully 
respectful of Uyghur minority rights 
is unknown. But its general aim 
in Xinjiang seems clear: to foster 
economic growth, provide jobs and 
education, and integrate the Uyghurs 
into Chinese society overall. 
Whatever one thinks of the CCP, 
this 1s the opposite of genocide. In a 
June 2020 report for the Jamestown 
Foundation, a rightwing Washington 
think tank with strong CIA ties, 
Zenz accused the people’s republic 
of forcibly suppressing Uyghur birth 
rates. Yet his own data show that the 
Uyghurs outpaced Han population 
growth in Xinjiang two-and-a-half- 
fold between 2005 and 2015, while 
Uyghur population growth has 
outpaced that of the Han in the country 


as a whole since 2010. China’s one- 
child policy was a nightmare of abuse 
from 1979 to 2016 when it was finally 
abolished. But what Zenz does not 
mention is that national minorities 
were partially exempt, which is why 
Uyghurs were permitted to have two 
children per couple in urban areas and 
three in the countryside.® 

If the CCP is trying to do to the 
Uyghurs what the Nazis did to the 
Jews, then it must be one of the most 
inept political parties in modern 
history, since what it is achieving 1s 
the opposite: ie, strong population 
growth, coupled with government-led 
economic growth. 

The same goes for charges of mass 
rape and other such horror tales - they 
do not make sense either. Last month, 
a Uyghur exile named Tursunay 
Ziawudun told the BBC that female 
detainees were removed from the 
cells “every night” and raped by one 
or more masked Chinese men.’ Yet 
Ziawudun made no mention of rape 
in an earlier interview with Radio Free 
Asia and, although she subsequently 
told Buzzfeed that she was “terrified 
she might be raped”, she said nothing 
about that actual crime either. In 
fact, she said the opposite about her 
experience in Chinese detention: 


I wasn’t beaten or abused. The 
hardest part was mental. It’s 
something I can’t explain - you 
suffer mentally. Being kept 
someplace and forced to stay 
there for no reason. You have no 
freedom. You suffer.!° 


Since mental suffering does not count 
for much in terms of propaganda 
value, she (or her handlers) decided 
she would have to come up with 
something more sensational when the 
time came to sit down with the BBC. 
And so she did." 

The Mighty Wurlitzer of 
intelligence-agency propaganda 
thus keeps playing on, spewing out 
distortions, half-truths and outright 
lies that are then gobbled by an eager 
press. But what is really going on? 

One is that China has had trouble 
with its ‘wild west’, going back to 
the Xiongnu - steppe marauders 
who may have been the same people 
known in the west as the Huns. Areas 
like Xinjiang, Tibet and Mongolia 
are geographically distant, ethnically 
and religiously distinct, militarily 
threatening and politically turbulent - 
and therefore places that the empire 
struggled to keep under control. 
But another is that central Asia has 
gained new importance since the 
Afghan revolution in 1978, the Soviet 





incursion in 1979, the CIA-sponsored 
jihad and then the break-up of the 
Soviet Union in 1991-92. Suddenly, 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and the other 
‘stans’ - a group that includes East 
Turkestan, the old name for Xinjiang 
- were in play, which meant that other 
empires now sought to control them as 
well. 

This means first and foremost the 
United States. In 1998, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski told a French newspaper 
that the CIA’s secret operation in 
Afghanistan was “an excellent idea’, 
because 


... It had the effect of drawing the 
Russians into the Afghan trap... 
What is most important to the 
history of the world? The Taliban 
or the collapse of the Soviet 
empire? Some stirred-up Muslims 
or the liberation of central Europe 
and the end of the cold war? 


A year later, Graham Fuller - former 
deputy director of the CIA’s National 
Council on Intelligence and later an 
analyst at the RAND (research and 
development) Corporation - declared: 


The policy of guiding the evolution 
of Islam and of helping them 
against our adversaries worked 
marvellously well in Afghanistan 
against the Red Army. The same 
doctrines can still be used to 
destabilise what remains of Russian 
power and especially to counter the 
Chinese influence in central Asia.” 


Consequences 

So the outlook was for two, three, 
many Afghanistans, not only in the 
former Soviet republics, but in the 
PRC too. Within a few years, the 
bloody consequences were all too 
apparent. In 2009, an uprising in 
the Uyghur capital of Urumai killed 
nearly 200 people and wounded 
1,700 more. In October 2013, a 
Uyghur militant drove a jeep onto 
Beying’s Tiananmen Square, killing 
five and wounding 40. Five months 
later, eight knife-wielding Uyghur 
jthadis attacked a train station in the 
southern Chinese city of Kunming, 
killing 31 people at random and 
injuring more than 140 others. Two 
months later, militants drove two cars 
into a crowded market in Urumai, 
killing 39. In September 2015, jihadis 
knifed to death more than 50 coal 
miners and security guards in the 
western Xinjiang city of Aksu. 

Was western intelligence involved? 
Given the CIA’s penchant for 
maintaining “plausible deniability”, 
the answer, perhaps, is: not directly. 


But in every other respect, it 1s yes. 
The Turkistan Islamic Party, which 
helped spark the 1990 western 
Xinjian uprising, was inspired by 
the Taliban and, in 1998, transferred 
its headquarters to Kabul. While the 
European Union, the UK, Russia and 
the US all officially classified it as a 
terrorist organisation after 9/11 due 
to its links with al Qa’eda, the US 
quietly delisted it, much to China’s 
chagrin, last October. 

Since 2011, the party has 
established a major presence in Syria, 
no doubt with Washington’s OK. 
Armed with US-made TOW 
missiles supplied by Saudi Arabia, it 
spearheaded an al Qa’eda offensive 
that overran the north-western 
province of Idlib in April 2015. An 
estimated 5,000 Uyghur holy warriors 
have since settled down in Idlib with 
their wives and children, transforming 
the countryside and no doubt making 
plans for further jihad once they go 
back home.'? Western intelligence 
is no doubt alert as well to the 
opportunities that such ‘blowback’ 
may provide, as, of course, the 
Chinese government is as well. 

More and more, Xinjiang looks 
like a version of ‘Operation Cyclone’ 
in Afghanistan, in which the US 
teamed up with Islamic militants to 
foment jihad against a government it 
did not like. Genocide stories filling 
the pages of western newspapers 
thus sound like a ramped-up version 
of the famous booby-trapped toys 
that the Soviets were supposedly 
scattering in the Afghan countryside 
in the 1980s in order to kill and maim 
innocent children - stories the created 
a sensation when they were picked up 
by The New York Times, Los Angeles 
Times, Mother Jones magazine, 
Human Rights Watch and others, but 
which also proved untrue." 

Genocide in Xinjiang undoubtedly 
falls into the same category. Uyghur 
rights should be defended to the 
hilt. But US propaganda should be 
exposed for what it is: a distortion 
from almost start to finish @ 
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In the era of pandemics 





Covid-19 has brought with it the potential for genuine transformation. Mark Kosman unashamedly looks on 


the bright side 

nfectious disease has 
Bf companied the decline of 

civilisations throughout history. 
To what extent plagues contributed 
to the decline of the Roman empire 
is a subject of some controversy,' 
but less controversial is the idea 
that the Black Death created labour 
shortages that encouraged the landed 
aristocracy of medieval Europe to 
replace feudal dues with rent. It was 
this development that weakened an 
already crisis-ridden feudalism in 
ways that led, eventually, to the rise 
of capitalism.’ 

Epidemics of smallpox and other 
diseases did more than just weaken 
America’s indigenous civilisations: 
they helped European invaders 
destroy these societies and colonise 
the entire continent. 

The influenza pandemic that 
occurred at the height of World War I 
did not weaken western civilisation 
as a whole, but it did weaken the 
armies of the German and Austro- 
Hungarian empires relative to those 
of the Allies. This contributed to 
the defeat and collapse of these 
empires in circumstances that led, 
eventually, to the rise of Nazism and 
another world war.’ 

By the early 21st century, the 
idea that another pandemic might - 
in only a matter of weeks - severely 
weaken western economies and 
societies relative to those of China 
and other east Asian countries was 
unthinkable. Yet, that 1s precisely 
what happened in the spring of 
2020. 

We now appear to be at the start 
of what the authors of a recent UN- 
sponsored report describe as “the era 
of pandemics” - an era in which at 
least five new diseases are emerging 


every year This _ disturbing 
document concludes: “Without 
predictive and preventative 


strategies, pandemics will emerge 
more often, spread more rapidly, kill 
more people and crash the global 
economy more often and with more 
devastating impact than ever.” 

The report also points out that the 
causes of pandemics are “the same 
global environmental changes that 
drive biodiversity loss and climate 
change” and that climate change 
itself will cause “substantial future 
pandemic risk”. 

Similarly dire predictions have 


been made by other commentators, 
including Noam Chomsky, who 
argues that pandemics are “very 
likely to recur, probably worse than 
this one”. Chomsky also reminds 
us that climate change may “make 
much of the world uninhabitable 
within a couple of generations” and 
that we still live under the shadow 
of the “growing threat of terminal 
nuclear war’’.® 

Considering all this, it seems far 
from certain that capitalist civilisation 
can survive the growing challenges 
of the coming decades. The world 
economy has yet to fully recover 
from the 2008 financial crash and, 
whatever happens in the present 
crisis, there are bound to be further 
economic downturns. 

The fact that the Chinese variety 
of capitalism failed to contain the 
original outbreak - and that the rest 
of the capitalist system failed to 
cope in any way collectively with the 
subsequent pandemic - suggests that 
capitalism really is in a process of 
terminal decline, just as every other 
civilisation has declined in the past.’ 


A very British 


catastrophe 


It is, perhaps, telling that one of the 
first fully capitalist countries, Great 
Britain, has handled the pandemic 
with particular incompetence. 

As early as February 11 2020, the 
British government knew that 500,000 
citizens could die from Covid-19.* By 
March 3, Boris Johnson knew that, 
even if he brought in social distancing 
and other measures, there could still 
be over 200,000 deaths.’ The obvious 
way to avoid such a tragedy was to 
emulate China and to impose a full 
lockdown until transmission within 
the UK was eliminated. Yet not only 
did the British government not start 
planning for such a lockdown: it did 
not even investigate it as a possibility. 

Part of the explanation for this 
was that Johnson was so 
enthusiastic about Brexit 
that he refused to consider 
anything that might hinder 
his plans for Britain to 
return to its 19th century 
role as the world’s leading 
campaigner for free trade. 4 
Johnson delivered a speech 
in February 2020, in which 
he warned: 





We are starting to hear some 
bizarre autarkic rhetoric, when 
barriers are going up, and when 
there is a risk that new diseases 
such as coronavirus will trigger 
a panic and a desire for market 
segregation that go beyond what 
is medically rational to the point 
of doing real and unnecessary 
economic damage.’° 


Johnson’s determination to prioritise 
the economy over health was 
strikingly reminiscent of the British 
campaigns against foreign quarantine 
laws in the 19th century. In 1817, 
the founder of these campaigns, 
Charles Maclean, warned that if 
foreign quarantine laws were not 
changed, “the most insignificant 
flags of Europe will prevail over us 
in the trade of the Levant”’.!! In 1833, 
another anti-quarantine campaigner 
declared that the injury that such 
laws inflict on “the commercial 
relations and maritime intercourse 
of the country is an absolute and 
uncompensated evil’.’? And, in 1891, 
James Cunningham, surgeon general 
of India’s colonial administration, 
denounced quarantine as “a tyranny, 
obstructing commerce and interfering 
with personal liberty”. Such 
misguided and self-serving attitudes 
inevitably led to huge death tolls in 
India - and in Egypt, where cholera 
arose precisely because the British 
refused to impose quarantines on 
vessels from India." 

Yet it would be a mistake to heap 
all the blame for recent government 
inaction on Brexiteer politicians and 










their yearnings for Britain’s ‘glorious’ 
past. After all, the government’s 
leading scientists also prioritised 
the economy. As one of them, Neil 
Ferguson, told a _ parliamentary 
committee, 


There would be clear advantages 
economically to having [the 
epidemic] over by the end of 
the summer... When it became 
apparent that actually there 
would be no way of managing 
the epidemic to the extent that 
healthcare demand in that first 
wave would not overwhelm the 
[national health service], we 
moved - in some ways slightly 
reluctantly - to looking at much 
more intensive strategies. I 
say reluctantly because, as I 
commented before, we would 
be paying for this year for many 
decades to come in terms of the 
economic impact.'* 


This reluctance to consider “more 
intensive strategies” (ie, a lockdown) 
is consistent with a Reuters report, 
in which one of Ferguson’s fellow 
government scientists admitted that 
““we had milder interventions in 
place’ because no-one thought it 
would be acceptable politically ‘to 
shut the country down’”.'> Ferguson’s 
statement is also consistent with a 
Times report that revealed that the 
lockdown took so long to implement 
because the government’s scientists 
“knew what the economic and social 
costs of lockdown would be’’.'® 
Unwilling to recommend an 
immediate lockdown, these official 
scientists then had little choice but 
to suggest that it was really “not 
desirable” to prevent people getting 
Covid.'’ This surprising comment 
from the government’s top scientist, 
Patrick Vallance, was soon echoed 
by his fellow advisor, Graham 
Medley, who told the BBC: 
“We’re going to have to 


Instead of a 
vanguard party, 


vanguard carers 


generate what we call herd 
immunity... and the only way of 
developing that, in the absence of 
a vaccine, is for the majority of the 
population to become infected." 

“We want people to be infected 
with Covid-19” was how the director 
for NHS communications summed 
up the government’s _ strategy.'’ 
Meanwhile, another high-placed 
source revealed that the ‘mantra’ in 
Downing Street was, simply: “We’ve 
all got to get it.””° 

Fortunately, by the middle of 
March, the government and _ its 
science advisors began to have second 
thoughts and a nationwide, though 
incomplete, lockdown did take place 
on March 24. Neil Ferguson calculates 
that imposing a lockdown just a week 
earlier would have “reduced the final 
death toll by at least a half’.*’ But that 
was not the worst of it, because, as 
soon as the lockdown began, various 
rightwing ministers began trying to 
end it. Then, on May 10, Johnson 
announced that “those in construction 
or manufacturing should be actively 
encouraged to go to work”’.” 

Since then, the government has 
continued to repeat its initial ‘mistake’ 
of only imposing lockdowns once 
the virus has infected thousands of 
people. Of course, the more people a 
virus infects, the more chances it has 
to mutate.” It was therefore hardly 
surprising that a new, more infectious 
Covid variant appeared in the UK 
in September 2020. By infecting 
more people, this new variant is now 
causing many more deaths - not just 
in the UK, but across the world. And, 
as long as governments let the virus 
spread, new variants will continue 
to evolve, rendering vaccines less 
effective and allowing the Covid 
crisis to drag on for years. 

The British Medical Journal was 
not holding back when it suggested, in 
February 2021, that politicians might 
be charged with “social murder” 
over their handling of the pandemic.”* 
The Lancet editor, Richard Horton, 
also was not holding back when he 
railed both against a government 
that had “presided over the avoidable 
deaths of thousands” and against 
the passivity of the British public: 
“Why are you not more angry? Why 
are you allowing this government to 
orchestrate the deaths of your citizens, 
your families, your neighbours? This 
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is a mass delusion. Resist. Resist. 
Rebel.””° 

Horton tweeted these desperate 
words at the height of the Black Lives 
Matter demonstrations in June 2020. 
It is easy to imagine that he was both 
inspired by the demonstrations and 
frustrated that were no similar events 
demanding a completely different 
approach to the pandemic. This 
discrepancy can partly be explained 
by the fact that young BLM protestors 
found it easier to identify with victims 
of police violence dying on the streets 
than with victims of science policy 
dying in care homes. But it was also 
because many people in Britain were 
still looking to the Labour Party to 
provide some sort of opposition to the 
Tories. 


Left alternatives 


The 2019 Labour election manifesto 
had openly stated that a Jeremy 
Corbyn government would invest 
both in more nuclear weapons and in 
more police officers. The manifesto 
did promise to raise welfare spending, 
but, as the Institute for Fiscal Studies 
said, Labour’s pledges would 
only “reverse around a quarter of 
discretionary cuts to benefits since 
2010" 

As for the manifesto’s more radical 
parts, itis hard to imagine how any 21st 
century Labour administration could 
fulfil its promises less effectively 
than the Labour governments of the 
1970s. After all, back then, there was 
a powerful labour movement that 
was a real counter to the power of 
capital. Yet, despite this advantage, 
the Labour governments of the 1970s 
presided over cuts in jobs and services 
that betrayed everything the party had 
promised in its manifestos. 

Although a Corbyn government 
could not have done worse than the 
Tories, he would have relied on many 
of the same science advisors, with 
their same reluctance to take radical 
action. And Corbyn’s hesitancy to 
confront the Tories in the first weeks 
of the pandemic suggests that, if he 
had been in office, he would have 
been similarly hesitant to take the 


drastic measures needed to prevent 
mass deaths. 

Corbyn’s hesitancy back in March 
2020 was not due to any lack of 
knowledge about what the Tories 
were up to. As he revealed in an 
August 2020 interview, 


We were involved in meetings with 
the government throughout the 
spring of this year and Jon Ashworth 
and I remember distinctly going 
to a meeting at the cabinet office, 
where we got a lecture about herd 
immunity ... It was absurd that 
actually [you] would build up herd 
immunity by allowing people to 
die. And so, while the government 
was going into eugenic formulas 
and discussing all this _ stuff, 
they were not making adequate 
preparations.”’ 


Yet, despite knowing exactly what 
the Tory plan was, Corbyn failed to 
warn the British public about it. He 
even failed to call for a lockdown, 
merely suggesting that people should 
“isolate themselves if they have the 
symptoms in any form and if they 
are vulnerable’.2® Meanwhile, his 
colleague, John McDonnell, publicly 
admitted that Labour had given up 
opposing the Tories, when he said 
that “this 1s not the time for any 
party politics or partisan behaviour’. 
McDonnell made this statement in his 
final speech as shadow chancellor, 
when he also declared: 


We will support the government 
in implementing plans needed to 
keep our people safe and out of 
harm’s way. Anything we say or do 
will be to support constructively 
the policies and programmes we 
believe are needed to tackle this 
health emergency.” 


The strategy of the new Labour 
leader, Keir Starmer, of “not scoring 
party political points” was, in many 
ways, just a continuation of the 
Corbyn-McDonnell approach to the 
pandemic.*° Starmer has since been 
quite blatant, declaring 1n parliament, 
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‘“T have supported the government 
openly.’*' Indeed, his repeated 
claims that the government was “in 
danger of being slow on their exit 
strategy’ and his call for “a roadmap 
to lift restrictions in certain sectors 
of the economy” can only have 
encouraged the Tories 1n their reckless 
determination to end the spring 2020 
lockdown as soon as possible.** 

By September 2020, this lack 
of political opposition meant that 
Johnson felt able to dismiss calls 
from the government’s own science 
advisors for another lockdown. When 
this scandal became public, Starmer 
had no choice but to differentiate 
himself from Johnson by supporting 
these advisors.** But, when Johnson’s 
disastrous strategy led inevitably 
to another explosion of cases and 
another incomplete lockdown in 
January 2021, Starmer still refused to 
condemn the government’s handling 
of the pandemic. Instead, he just 
said: “Pull together, support the 
government and do your bit to make 
these restrictions work.”?> 

During the spring 2020 lockdown, 
people with incomes of under £20,000 
were six times more likely to have to 
work outside their homes, compared 
to those with incomes over £50,000.*° 
It was hardly surprising, therefore, that 
the Covid mortality rate in Britain’s 
most deprived areas was more than 
double the rate in the least deprived 
areas.°’ Meanwhile Britain’s black 
population, who often live in more 
deprived circumstances, were more 
than three times as likely to die from 
Covid as Britain’s white population.**® 
In the light of all this, Labour’s refusal 
to propose a clear alternative on the 
pandemic makes any claim that the 
party stands for the working class, or 
for ethnic minorities, little more than 
a fantasy. 

The obvious alternative to the 
British, as well as the US and 
European, approach to the crisis 
was to impose a complete lockdown 
that closed all except the most vital 
workplaces, such as food distribution 
and hospitals. This would have largely 
eliminated the virus in about two 
months. At the same time, millions 
could have been spent on providing 
people with access to counselling, 
online learning and home food 
deliveries to make the lockdown as 
stress-free and productive as possible. 
Meanwhile, billions could have been 
poured into healthcare, into test-and- 
trace, and into border control and 
quarantine systems, so any future 
outbreaks could be contained or 
prevented completely.’ And billions 
more could have been spent not only 
to transform buildings and transport 
to enable better ventilation and social 
distancing, but also to drastically 
reduce energy use. 

Such an investment programme 
would not only have helped secure the 
world against both the threat of future 
pandemics and the threat of climate 
change: it would have also prevented 
yet another capitalist depression. So 
why was the western capitalist class, 
and its political representatives, so 
reluctant to take the actions necessary 
to save their own system? 

Well, the reason cannot have been 
because investing in the economy 
poses any technical problems. 
After all, European governments 
experienced no such problems 
when they spent billions subsidising 
firms and wages in the spring 2020 
lockdown. The reason was, rather, 
that such spending poses political 
problems. As The Economist 
warned in its response to the British 
government’s decision to underwrite 
the entire economy in March 2020, 


The novel notion that the 
government needs to preserve 
firms, jobs and workers’ incomes 
at practically any cost may 
endure ... The policy will formally 
end once the pandemic has passed, 


but political pressure for similar 
support schemes - from the 
nationalisation of tottering firms to 
the provision of a universal basic 
income - may well be higher the 
next time a sharp downturn comes 
along. If politicians are able to 
preserve jobs and incomes during 
this crisis, many people will see 
little reason why they should not 
try again in the next one.” 


Or to put it differently: once people 
see the government as being directly 
responsible for the economy - 
including everyone’s income and job 
security - there is nothing to stop them 
making more demands for welfare and 
secure employment. Such demands 
would not abolish capitalism, but 
they would provide workers with 
the ability to refuse work, to push 
the economy into crisis and to start 
questioning why, in the 21st century, 
we still base society on something as 
miserable as wage labour. 

The western capitalist class may 
not see things exactly this way, but 
it has not forgotten the strike waves 
and counter-cultural protests of the 
1960s and 1970s. It knows that, once 
the economy is politicised, it is only a 
matter of time before they start losing 
control of their system. 

That is the underlying reason why 
the UK government is still sabotaging 
its own test-and-trace system by 
refusing to give people enough money 
to isolate“! That is why the UK 
government - along with many others 
- will attempt to reverse as much state 
provision as they can the moment 
the pandemic is over. And that is 
why most western governments will 
continue to hesitate to take control of 
the economy to the extent necessary 
to deal either with future pandemics 
or with climate change. 

So, if we cannot look to 
governments to save us from the 
existential crises of the 21st century, 
what can we do? Well, fortunately 
or unfortunately, we have only one 
option. We have to join together in a 
global mass movement to overthrow 
capitalism and create a completely 
different world. This, of course, raises 
numerous questions - not least the 
question of who might lead such a 
movement. 


Vanguard 


It was the Marxist historian, Mike 
Davis, who, back in 2005, warned the 
world about the risk of pandemics in 
his book, The monster at our door. 
In March 2020, at the start of the 
pandemic, when thousands of US 
healthcare and Amazon workers were 
protesting against unsafe working 
conditions, Davis said: 


Nurses are the social conscience 
of this country... We have to 
broaden the definition of who are 
frontline medical workers, because 
it also includes nursing home 
staff, janitors, people who pick up 
garbage. It includes the Amazon 
warehouse workers — without 
protection... As socialists, we 
should recognise their historical 
agency. They’ve become an 
immensely powerful progressive 
force, working class force, for 
change.” 


In another interview at the time, 
Davis argued that nurses “really 
are becoming the vanguard of the 
proletariat”.** His prediction was a 
little too optimistic. But, since then, 
the international wave of Black Lives 
Matter protests was larger than anyone 
expected. The same was true of 
earlier protest waves, such as the Arab 
Spring and the MeToo movement. 
Indeed, even the US establishment 
think-tank, the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, describes 
our era as “the age of mass protests” 
and calculates that the frequency of 
such protests has been increasing, on 


average, by 12% every year.“ 

Of course, for any protests to 
be really effective they need to 
motivate people to not only come 
onto the streets, but to take more 
disruptive action, such as strikes and 
occupations, until their demands are 
met. The obvious minimum demands 
in the “era of pandemics” are for 
expansions in healthcare, combined 
with income and housing guarantees 
to cope with repeated lockdowns 
and mass unemployment. And the 
obvious leaders of any protests based 
on these demands are the frontline 
workers that Mike Davis refers to 
- especially nurses and other care 
workers, including teachers. 

Paid carers - mostly women - now 
make up 12% of the global workforce, 
while unpaid carers - again mostly 
women - make up an even larger 
proportion of the world’s population.* 
Yet, this potential “vanguard of the 
proletariat” is held back by the fact 
that they cannot take strike action 
without endangering the people they 
care for. 

The one thing that might compel 
carers to take more risks 1s if the lives 
of those they cared for were under so 
much threat that they simply had to 
act, in the hope of inspiring a mass 
uprising in the wider society. For 
example, imaginea situation in whicha 
new pandemic or other environmental 
disaster broke out and governments 
again hesitated to act, because their 
main concern was the economy. 
Imagine if this disaster happened at 
a time of collapsing living standards 
and repeated environmental crises 
that were increasingly discrediting the 
entire capitalist system. Would that 
not make a carers’ uprising at least a 
possibility - especially if this disaster 
was a disease outbreak that targeted 
children and not just the elderly and 
infirm? 

This is all highly speculative. 
But something like it has happened 
before, in both the French and 
Russian revolutions, when proletarian 
women - enraged that food shortages 
were risking the lives of the children 
they cared for - took to the streets and 
proceeded to turn the world upside 
down. 

It was in October 1789 that the 
market women of Paris began calling 
the men “cowards” and declaring: “We 
will take over!” These women then 
marched to Versailles with soldiers 
following.*© Once at Versailles, the 
crowd proceeded to force the king 
to return to Paris, where, three years 
later, women were again major 
participants in the demonstrations that 
led to the abolition of the monarchy. 

Then in March 1917, the female 
factory workers of Petrograd spread 
the idea of having a general strike on 
International Women’s Day. On that 
day - March 8 - hundreds of women 
dragged their fellow male workers on 
to the streets, where the rioting crowds 
had no problems creating their own 
leaders.*’ Leon Trotsky describes the 
situation vividly in his History of the 
Russian Revolution, where he writes 
that the women “go up to the cordons 
more boldly than men, take hold of 
the [soldiers’] rifles, beseech, almost 
command: ‘Put down your bayonets 
- join us.”””® After that, it took only 
five days for the centuries-old tsarist 
regime to collapse. 

In his classic book, Trotsky writes 
that “‘a revolution takes place only 
when there is no other way out”.” 
And in both 1789 and 1917 it was 
only because the lives of those they 
cared for were in imminent danger 
that women carers took to the streets 
to demand that society prioritise life 
over everything else. When the forces 
of order hesitated to use violence 
against them, these women acted 
with such determination that many 
men felt compelled to join them to 
overthrow social systems that soon 
collapsed with surprising ease. 

Rather less easy was the aftermath 
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of these revolutions. Poverty, war 
and disease made it impossible 
to successfully transcend private 
property, wage labour or the sexual 
division of labour. These issues hardly 
arose in the French Revolution. And 
the Russian Revolution was soon 
followed by the 1918 influenza 
pandemic, which killed over 17 
million people and showed how quite 
unsuitable that period was for any 
attempt to transcend capitalism.” 

Fortunately, things are different 
now. Back in 1918, the western 
colonists who controlled much of 
the world were largely indifferent 
to the deaths of millions of peasants 
from influenza. But in today’s Asia, 
Africa and Latin America local 
rulers now depend on a relatively 
healthy working class. With obvious 
exceptions, such as president Jair 
Bolsonaro of Brazil, these rulers also 
realise that they cannot just let people 
die without risking mass opposition. 

Unlike in 1918, when most of the 
world’s population were still peasants, 
today’s world really is ready for a 
global proletarian revolution. All we 
need now is a series of disasters that 
completely discredit capitalism, so 
creating a situation in which there 1s 
“no other way out” except revolution. 

Such a series of disasters - 
economic, political and environmental 
- is, unfortunately, very likely to hit us 
in the coming decades. This situation 
may well lead more towards mass 
extinction than to social revolution. 
But it 1s, at least, some consolation 
to know that humanity has been at 
a similar life-and-death crossroads 
before - a choice between extinction or 
revolution - deep in our evolutionary 
past. 


First and next 
revolution 


Although the specifics are unclear, 
it seems likely that our prehistoric 
ancestors came close to extinction 
on several occasions during their 
evolution in Africa. Disease 
probably was not a major factor in 
this.°' But climate change, affecting 
food supplies, was important, as 
were economic issues - that 1s, 
if by ‘economic’ one means our 
ancestors’ need for extra nutrition 
to supply their offspring’s growing 
brains.” 

Our uniquely large brains require 
both extra nutrition and extra-long 
childhoods. So, while other apes can 
care for their offspring individually, 
early humans had to both share 
childcare and follow strict cultural 
rules that obliged male hunters to 
share hunted meat.*? Such rules 
clearly benefited women more than 
men - which strongly suggests that 
women were more motivated to 
invent these and other cultural rules 
in the first place.” 

The lifestyles of contemporary 
nomadic hunter-gatherers are the 
closest approximations we have to 
the lifestyles of our earliest, fully 
human ancestors.°° The cultures 
of such hunter-gatherers vary 
widely, but their social organisation 
is generally maintained by 
autonomous individuals, both male 
and female, who actively resist 
any form of personal domination.” 
Such attitudes are almost certainly 
a product of the fact that the care 
of children by nomadic hunter- 
gatherers 1s far more indulgent, and 
involves far less discipline, than that 
in agricultural and early industrial 
societies.*’ 

Nomadic hunter-gatherers 
insist that no-one can become a 
permanent leader and that everyone 
shares as much as possible.** In 
fact, such hunter-gatherers are so 
egalitarian and communistic that 
even a non-Marxist anthropologist 
like Christopher Boehm argues 
that the earliest human societies 
probably originated in rebellions 
against dominant males.’ There 


is also intriguing evidence from 
studies of mythology and genetics 
that supports the idea that these 
prehistoric uprisings may have been 
led by women looking for collective 
support to ease their childcare 
burdens.” 

In other words, the process that 
created the first ever human societies 
may have been something like a 
revolution that was initiated by 
women carers. It was this revolution 
that invented the cultural rule that 
male hunters must share their meat 
with women, children and _ the 
elderly. It was this revolution that put 
the feeding and care of children at 
the centre of society. And it was this 
revolution - or series of revolutions 
- without which our ancestors might 
not have survived the various climate 
changes that threatened to wipe us 
out during our evolution in Africa. 

The crises facing us in the 21st 
century have many differences from 
those of our ancient ancestors. But 
there are also similarities in terms of 
the need to overcome the threat of 
climate change and the need to put 
care at the centre of society. 

Another similarity between the 
social upheavals of the ancient past 
and those of the present is the central 
involvement of women. It is well 
known that the Occupy and Black 
Lives Matter protests were often led 
by women activists. But it is less 
well known that the crucial event 
which led, eventually, to the Arab 
spring was a strike started by women 
workers at the Malhalla textile 
factory in 2006. By walking out 
and chanting, “Here are the women! 
Where are the men?’’, these women 
successfully shamed their male 
colleagues into joining the strike. 
And it was this strike that revived the 
Egyptian labour movement, enabling 
it to play such a crucial role in the 
Arab spring in 2011.°! 

Like in the French and Russian 
revolutions, the role that proletarian 
women played during the Arab 
spring was never as prominent as it 
was at the beginning of the struggle 
in Malhalla in 2006. But imagine a 
21st century revolution in which 
proletarian women kept mobilising, 
again and again. Would that not lead 
to far deeper social transformation 
than that in 1789, 1917 or 2011 - one 
that might actually put care at the 
centre of society? 

In a way, care has always been at 
the centre of every human society 
- from prehistoric egalitarianism 
right through to modern capitalism 
- otherwise human society simply 
could not survive. But non- 
egalitarian, class-based societies 
have invariably hidden this reality 
by denigrating care work and 
care workers, who are, and were, 
mostly women. That is_ why, 
when proletarian women act in 
revolutionary situations, everything 
is called into question in a way that 
really can turn the world upside 
down. 

Karl Marx wrote little on care 
work, but he did write that “the 
vitality of primitive communities 
was incomparably greater than that 
of... modern capitalist societies”. 
Like Friedrich Engels and Rosa 
Luxemburg, he was intrigued by 
the idea of a return to ‘primitive 
communism’, by what he called a 
“return of modern society to a higher 
form of the most archaic type”.” 

Marx was also intrigued by the 
idea that the potential for science 
and technology to benefit humanity 
would become increasingly restricted 
by the social relations of capitalism. 
Indeed, his 1881 description of the 
crises of that time can now be seen 
to be even more appropriate for the 
crises of the present era: 


The capitalist system ... in 
western Europe, as well as in the 
United States, [is] engaged in 


battle both with the working class 
masses, with science and with the 
very productive forces which it 
engenders - in a word, in a crisis 
which will end in its elimination, 
in the return of modern societies 
to a superior form of an ‘archaic’ 
type of collective property and 
production.” 


For many decades now, capitalist 
societies have been shifting back 
towards the greater gender equality 
(as well as towards the, presumably, 
more indulgent childcare practices) 
of our hunter-gatherer past. This has 
not been done by recreating every 
aspect of hunter-gatherer society 
by, for example, recreating their 
particular gender roles. Rather, it 
has been done by recreating what 
Marx called a ‘higher’ or ‘superior’ 
form of earlier social relations. 

Whether we can also recreate 
a ‘higher’ or ‘superior’ form of 
‘primitive communism’ remains to 
be seen. And such a transformation 
will not occur just because 
something similar happened in the 
past. 21st century labour struggles 
- even those of women and carers - 
are very different from struggles in 
prehistoric Africa. And ‘primitive 
communism’ or hunter-gatherer 
egalitarianism cannot simply be 
transposed onto contemporary 
societies. But the fact that human 
society and culture originated in such 
egalitarianism - and the fact that this 
egalitarianism worked successfully 
for tens of thousands of years - 
surely suggests that an egalitarian, 
even a communist, future is a real 
possibility. 

The economic boom of the 1950s 
and 1960s showed that humanity 
was quite capable of ending scarcity 
and, since then, developments in 
computing have made a global 
communist society an eminently 
practical possibility. Of course, 
such a transformation requires more 
than just technological change. It 
requires people to realise that they 
can no longer rely on their individual 
ability to compete for a job or their 
individual ownership of property. 
They must, instead, take collective 
action alongside their neighbours 
and work colleagues. Such a radical 
transformation in attitudes requires 
a level of social and economic 
crisis that forces people to rethink 
everything and to risk breaking out 
of the isolation inherent in modern 
capitalism. 

The coronavirus lockdowns have 
given us a glimpse of just such a 
crisis, while the Black Lives Matter 
protests have given us a further 
glimpse of what it might be like to 
end our isolation and to begin to 
come together to create a completely 
different world. At a time of assertive 
rightwing populism and apparent 
leftwing weakness, this all feels far 
too optimistic. But we should not 
forget how we felt back in the spring 
of 2020, when it appeared that, due to 
the pandemic, mass demonstrations 
were a thing of the past - and then, to 
everyone’s surprise, the Black Lives 
Matter protests exploded across the 


globe. 
The capitalist class and_ their 
political representatives are 


desperate to return to the pre-Covid 
world. But, whatever capitalists and 
politicians want, we can be certain 
that “the era of pandemics” and “the 
age of mass protests” - with all their 
potential for disaster, as well as for 
revolution - are far from over @ 
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Lamb dressed as mutton 


Mary Davis (ed) A centenary for socialism: Britain’s Communist Party 1920-2020 Communist Party of 
Britain, 2020, pp308, £9.99 


Party of Britain had a relatively 

busy 2020, at least in the 
circumstances of the coronavirus 
pandemic. Given that the Comintern- 
affiliated Communist Party of Great 
Britain had been founded in 1920, 
the CPB engaged in some socially 
distanced activity to indulge itself in 
a masquerade that it was celebrating 
‘its’ 100-year anniversary. 

In reality, the CPB was parading 
a less-than-momentous 32 _ years 
of existence. When the CPB was 
founded in 1988, it was common 
parlance among the rest of the 
CPGB’s factions that the former was a 
split - and a pretty ignominious one at 
that. Even the CPB’s initial leadership 
conceded publicly that its enterprise 
was not universally popular among 
its target audience of CPGB trade 
unionists and oppositionists (more on 
this below). The CPGB itself was not 
formally liquidated until 1991. 

So, the CPB is not the party in any 
sense. Like most other groups on the 
far left, the CPB exists as a faction 
that presents itself as a party and could 
not be said to contain an important 
part of the advanced section of the 
working class - as the old CPGB did 
up until around the early 1980s. This 
is not to say that the CPB is nothing. 
It was a CPB-approved strategy - 
one inherited from the old CPGB 
- that informed the recent disastrous 
conciliatory stance of Jeremy Corbyn 
as Labour leader. (More specifically, 
Corbyn advisors Andrew Murray 
and Seumas Milne were involved in 
an old CPGB faction, Straight Left, 
which shared some antecedents with 
the CPB; with Murray latterly being a 
lapsed CPB member.) However, it 1s 
important from the outset to recognise 
that 2020 was a pretend anniversary 
for the CPB, in the sense of something 
younger trying to look much older. Or 
lamb dressed as mutton, if you prefer 
something pithy. 

This leads us on to this nicely 
designed book, edited and overseen 
by CPB veteran, professor Mary 
Davis, which seeks to celebrate those 
‘100’ years. The design masks a lack 
of proper proofreading in parts of 
the text and a thematic presentation 
(essentially this is a collection of 
essays) leads to a set of repetitions 
that become wearing, as _ one 
proceeds. The quality of these essays 
is also highly uneven (the ones by 
Graham Stevenson on the post-war 
economy and close-combat veteran 
Nick Wright on the CPGB’s print 
culture, for example, are particularly 
poor) and it is easy to imagine this 
book losing 100 of its 300-plus pages 
and being none the worse for it. This 
undercooked venture, then, has all the 
signs of a project rushed through to 
meet a deadline. 


Policing operation 
The sense of haste also feeds through 
into Davis’s opening mea culpa: 


Tr: Morning Star’s Communist 


A history of the Communist Party 
from 1920-2020 is long overdue. 
This book is not it. It doesn’t 
even pretend to complete the 
work started by James Klugmann 
and Noreen Branson _[(‘official’ 
historians of the CPGB] who 
between them charted the party’s 
history up to 1951 (p1). 


She also sets out her requirement 
that chapters “avoid academic jargon 
and style, but not at the expense of 
intellectual rigour” and that “footnotes 
and endnotes have been excluded 
or kept to a bare minimum” (ibid). 





November 1967 congress: Stalin took a direct hand in writing the ‘British road to socialism’ programme 


This complaint against unspecified 
academic histories is repeated through 
the book. 

Wright argues that, for anyone 
wanting to understand the CPGB’s 
print efforts, Klugmann is “essential” 
and Branson “helpful” (Branson 
was engaged by the Eurocommunist 
CPGB leadership and thus more 
suspect to the likes of Wright). He 
adds: “All subsequent volumes 
are compromised by factional bias 
or a detached and essentially anti- 
communist academicism and cannot 
be relied upon” (p196). CPB general 
secretary Rob Gniffiths boasts that 
“most academic studies” have been 
removed from his list of further 
reading (p114). 

This, then, is a policing operation 
to shepherd younger readers away 
from large amounts of critical material 
on the history of the CPGB; Griffiths, 
an individual, to his credit, obviously 
fascinated by this history, will have 
read most of it, but will not expound 
such rationality to the rank and file of 
his organisation. 

But we need to go deeper into 
this cluster of threadbare prejudices 
to understand what it means for 
A centenary for socialism. The 
CPB’s preference for Klugmann and 
Branson is no accident. Klugmann 
(writing in the 1960s and covering 
only the first six years of the CPGB) 
established the method then followed 
by Branson (writing in the 1980s and 
1990s; covering 1927-51 in the party’s 
history): avoid lengthy polemical 
arguments with other historians; 
downplay controversial areas; and 
do not try and extrapolate too much 
from the facts.! Klugmann was not 
completely uncritical of the early 
CPGB, given that the party of these 
years was suspect to the leadership in 
the 1960s due to the revolutionary tone 
of the 1920s; rather, the era of popular 
frontism of the mid-1930s was seen to 
be the party’s real foundational point.’ 
And, because the CPGB of the 1920s 
is far to the left of the contemporary 
CPB, John Ellison picks this up 
in A centenary for socialism, stating 
that the early CPGB was not “fully 
fit for purpose” (p9) - code for “not 
reformist like the CPB’. 

Klugmann and Branson are being 
elevated in the pantheon of CPGB 
historians because they were ‘safe’: 
they were writing under the aegis of 
a right-centrist leadership that was 
anxious about the past and intent on 
presenting the CPGB as an organic 
part of the British labour movement 
and not unduly dependent on the 


Soviet Union. Klugmann was also 
a thoroughly toxic figure beyond 
the CPGB due to his authorship of 
the execrable From Trotsky to Tito 
(1951). It says a lot about the CPB 
and this book that they are inclined 
towards a relative veneration of such 
historians. 

Allied to this is a misleading 
CPB conception about much of the 
academic material. I do not have 
space to go into this complicated 
subject here, but the problem with 
a lot of the material produced when 
CPGB history was fashionable in the 
aftermath of the party’s collapse was 
how much of it simply repeated the 
shoddy myths that the CPGB wove 
around its own history, particularly on 
issues such as popular frontism.* 


‘Party of a new type’ 


But Mary Davis might object to 
this argument that the CPB is in 
any sense uncritical of the CPGB’s 
history, given that she says the current 
volume “does not turn a blind eye to 
the difficult periods in our history” 
(p1); it has been marketed as a ‘warts- 
and-all’ account. Given the amount of 
skeletons in the CPGB’s closet, this 
was obviously a necessity. 

Exactly why this professed 
critical aim can never be operable is 
given away by Davis herself in the 
concluding chapter. She says: “As 
an old party, even after 100 years’ 
existence [sic], we still need to be ‘a 
party of a new type’” (pp278-79). 
This concept, despite being practically 
shared with many Trotskyists, is not 
a neutral one, being posited in the 
1938 Stalin-supervised Short course, 
where the history of the RSDLP had 
an ideological makeover into the 
supposed progression of a monolithic 
and over-centralised ‘Bolshevism’. 
This is a transparently false narrative 
that has practical consequences. 

The CPB’s recent response to the 
Labour Party after the 2015 Corbyn 
influx veered between opportunism 
(arguing that any criticisms of Corbyn 
had to be highly circumscribed*) and 
sectarianism, whereby it declined to 
enter any of its forces into Labour 
(despite that being common practice 
in the CPGB of the 1920s and 1930s) 
in order to keep its own frail craft 
afloat. Such outcomes are historically 
rooted in the “party of a new type’, in 
that organisations that cannot truly 
countenance ‘unity in difference’ 
in terms of internal factions, 
platforms and so on are always 
pushed externally into closing ranks 
with forces to their political right. 


This gives rise to periodic bouts 
of sectarianism, as the ‘party’ then 
struggles to maintain the boundaries of 
its groupthink after such opportunist 
intervention. So Davis can _ herself 
talk about the CPB’s desire for self- 
criticism and its need to address 
reformism and sectarianism in the 
CPGB’s history, but the uncritical use 
of an ideological vector such as ‘the 
party of a new type’ precludes such 
criticism in anything other than a very 
perfunctory fashion. 

The practical consequences of this 
‘uncritical criticism’ are shown in a 
chapter by Griffiths entitled ‘Party 
crises, recovery and re-establishment’ 
(pp92-115). The author looks at the 
fall-out of 1956, where the CPGB 
was rocked by the revelations of 
Khrushchev’s speech on _ Stalin’s 
cult of personality and by the Soviet 
invasion of Hungary later in the year. 
Griffiths acknowledges that these 
took their toll on the CPGB, which 
lost just short of 10,000 members and 
14,000 readers of the Daily Worker in 
a couple of years. He also overcomes 
one of the CPGB’s old myths that it 
was only ‘middle class intellectuals’ 
who left the party: the exodus included 
a number of trade union leaders and 
many thousands of working class 
activists (he focuses on the former: see 
p96). 

Griffiths concedes that by the end 
of 1956 “a deep divide had opened 
up across the party at every level” 
(p95). But the author can extract 
no real lessons from this, and we 
are left with the bare facts of 1956 - 
ultimately smoothed away into the 
recognition that “the CP survived, old 
loyalties prevailed, party and Young 
Communist League campaigns 
continued and the situation in Hungary 
stabilised” (p96). The struggle went 
on, in other words. Griffiths argues: 


That different views exist within 
a party is, in itself, not unusual. 
For communists, where these 
differences are openly debated 
and resolved in the interests of the 
working class and the struggle for 
socialism, they are often positively 
healthy (p92). 


Of course, a healthy outcome cannot 
be argued in relation to 1956 (and 
Griffiths does not appear to suggest 
that 1956 was a particularly edifying 
experience), because the CPGB’s 
bureaucratic centralism could not 
contain ongoing political differences: 
open debate was conducted on 
the leadership’s terms, and slanted 


accordingly, leading to a factional 
rebellion in the form of The Reasoner 
journal and then an angry exodus. 

Griffiths, despite an appreciation 
that political differences are somewhat 
inevitable, like Davis, 1s an advocate 
of a distinctly non-factional ‘party 
of a new type’; he has no alternative 
to the pig-headed functioning of the 
CPGB’s leadership in 1956 and the 
bare fact of the party’s survival. This 
empirical method explains nothing 
and does not even begin to help 
conceptualise the essentially tortured 
nature of the CPGB’s last three 
decades. 

In Tom Sibley’s chapter, ‘Spain: 
the fight against fascism’ (pp23-33), 
this empiricist mask slips somewhat, 
and the author appears keen to 
engage with critics of the CPGB’s 
record during the Spanish Civil War 
of 1936-39. In particular, Sibley 
takes exception to Tom Buchanan’s 
Britain and the Spanish Civil War 
(1997) and Ken Loach’s film Land 
and freedom (1995). This illustrates 
why, in general, the CPB is keen 
to avoid engaging at length with 
political critics of the CPGB’s history: 
when it does, it begins to sound like 
an unreconstructed Stalinist outfit. 
Therefore, Sibley argues in relation 
to the Workers’ Party of Marxist 
Unification (POUM), which was 
brutally persecuted by the Stalinists, 
that 


... recently opened archive material 
[unattributed by Sibley] shows 
that the insurrection [the 1937 
Barcelona May Days] was planned 
months in advance and that the 
dissident anarchists and POUM 
put their sectarian and disruptive 
demands above the requirements 
of the national struggle to defeat 
fascism (p30). 


These are now minoritarian and 
disreputable arguments on the British 
left and you can see why. Sibley adds: 


Many of the accusations made 
against the POUM, particularly 
that of being fascist agents, were 
over the top or downright lies. But 
what cannot be gainsaid is that the 
POUM’s actions were a betrayal of 
the [Spanish] Republic and a gift 
to the fascists (ibid). 


So, the POUM was not fascist, 
but “heavily infiltrated by fascist 
agents” (ibid). Ultimately, Sibley 
is reaching the tortured conclusion 
that the POUM was fascist in terms 
of outcome; but he also knows that 
directly calling it that is unacceptable 
and damaging to the CPB’s ‘broad- 
left’ credibility. 

He lingers too long over the 
CPGB’s critics and would have done 
better to follow the general method 
of this tome: offer up the barest facts 
and get out quick, before a reader can 
demand any awkward extrapolations! 


CPB splitters 


The travails of this book reach 
rock bottom when we come to the 
account by Griffiths of the party’s 
“re-establishment”. What he is 
actually talking about is the 1988 split 
conducted by a CPGB faction around 
the Morning Star, the Communist 
Campaign Group, which eventually 
became the CPB. Griffiths, within 
the overall empiricist and defensive 
parameters of this work, records a 
couple of interesting points. 

In summer 1983, the 
Eurocommunist-led executive 
committee of the CPGB, dissatisfied 
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with the opposition shown by Morning 
Star editor Tony Chater (previously a 
grey, right-centrist CPGB bureaucrat; 
a veritable patron saint of paper clips) 
to attacks by Marxism Today on trade 
unionists, proposed a recommended 
list for the People’s Press Printing 
Society management committee. 
The PPPS was set up by the CPGB 
in 1945 to ensure party control over 
the then Daily Worker, although it 
was technically a_ self-governing 
cooperative established to insulate the 
party from lawsuits. In practice, it had 
always been subordinate to the CPGB 
and, as Griffiths records, the majority 
of its shareholders were communists 
(p103).° 

Griffiths says that in response to 
the CPGB leadership’s recommended 
list, the existing management 
committee “protested that a ‘body 
outside the PPPS’ was seeking control 
of the paper - a reference that may 
have been technically correct, but was 
also unprecedented in its hostility” 
(ibid). By undermining the idea 
that the Morning Star was a CPGB 
paper, Chater made a grave tactical 
blunder with this statement, alienating 
many in the opposition to the 
Eurocommunists. Griffiths echoes the 
thoughts of former CPGB industrial 
organiser Bert Ramelson, who, 
while strongly critical of the CPGB 
EC’s handling of the affair, felt “the 
description of the CP as an ‘outside’ 
body ... had been politically inept, 
as well as inaccurate, except in the 
narrowest, literalist way”.® Griffiths 
also notes that the CPB’s second 
congress in 1989 voted, against the 
recommendation of its leadership, by 
99 votes to 59 to hold a “consultative 
conference on communist unity” with 
communists outside the CPB (p111), 
including the New Communist Party 
(NCP), founded back in 1977.’ 

What these apparently 
unconnected facts, quickly brushed 
over by Griffiths, point to, is the 
reality of the narrow base of the CPB 
in 1988 after Chater had alienated 
many potential supporters in 1983. 
It was fundamentally composed of 
individuals and small knots of former 
CPGB members. At best, it won only 
one CPGB district, West Middlesex, 
although this was later contested by 
opponents. The ‘official? CPGB 
journal, 7 Days, reporting on the 
CPB’s foundation congress, said: 
“The congress leadership could only 
claim to have won the adherence of 
one of the CP’s industrial advisories 
(and that a district rather than a 
national one).’” 

The CPB had even seemingly 
alienated some of the bigger trade 
union names on the Morning Star 
management committee and in the 
PPPS - ie, on what should have been 
home turf. These included expelled 
CPGB members such as Ken Gill, 
general secretary of TASS (later 
MSF) and a TUC general council 
member, and Terry Marsland of the 
Tobacco Workers’ Union. Neither 
of these individuals joined the CPB 
in 1988 and seemingly became 
opponents in the immediate aftermath 
of the breakaway.'” 

The CPB’s initial leadership was 
aware that the circumstances of its 
foundation were less than ideal. Thus 
Chater, speaking at the 1988 congress 
and shortly to go on the CPB’s first 
EC, frankly admitted: 


There are many comrades opposed 
to the revisionists, including some 
who have been expelled [from the 
CPGB], who still have reservations 
about the re-establishment process 
we are initiating. We want to 
continue discussions with them 
and continue working with them. 
We reject all sectarianism and 
labelling." 


Unlike now, when the CPB tries to 
simply pass itself off as the same 
organisation as the old ‘official’ 


CPGB, in its early days it was much 
more cautious. Thus, for example, a 
pamphlet issued in 1990 said: “The 
CPB is now clearly the inheritor of the 
traditions of the 70 years of struggle 
of the Communist Party in Britain” 
(my emphasis).'* In other words, the 
CPB was not thought to be the party 
in an absolutist sense. 

In partly recognising that Chater 
queered his pitch with many CPGB 
members and that the CPB splitters 
voted for unity talks with the NCP 
(by that poimt a frankly loopy 
organisation), Griffiths hints at a 
recognition that the CPB split of 
1988 was intensely problematic. 
He, after all, was no big mate of 
Mike Hicks, the CPB’s first general 
secretary, or Chater.!’ But to grasp 
such a recognition too firmly would, 
of course, pose deep existential 
questions for his faction. Therefore, 
we have to convict Griffiths of 
avoiding some difficult questions for 
the CPB, despite the promises of his 
editor. 

If this book is guilty of empiricism, 
then it is, in places, a very restrained 
empiricism with clear limitations on 
what can and cannot be addressed. 


Stalin and the BRS 


The omissions in other parts of this 
work are downright peculiar, given 
that the CPB would have surely 
realised there was no way that they 
would not be noticed. Thus Kenny 
Coyle (like Griffiths, one of the more 
astute and better-read individuals in 
the CPB) contributes a strange chapter 
on The British road to socialism (BRS) 
- first adopted as a programme by the 
CPGB in 1951 (pp218-31). 

This programme was always 
controversial among the various 
shades comprising the CPGB’s 
left because of its advocacy of a 
parliamentary road to socialism and 
reliance on a coalition of left Labour 
and communist MPs to initiate the 
first stages of socialism - intrinsically 
blind to the existential predicament 
of a Labour left forever tied to the 
Labour right and thus to the capitalist 
establishment. Griffiths - himself 
partly a product of that CPGB left - 
was, of course, anti-BRS himself in 
the 1980s, although he eventually 
made peace with it after joining the 
CPB in the late 1980s. Previously, 
the reformist BRS of 1951-52 had 
been contemptuously dismissed 
by Griffiths and his co-thinkers 
as “British special pleading for 
abandoning the very principle of [the] 
dictatorship of the proletariat”.'* The 
CPB adopted a version of the BRS in 
1989, renaming it Britains road to 
socialism in 2000. 

Coyle presents a number of 
antecedents for the BRS of 1951, in 
particular a 1949 document, “The 
socialist road for Britain’ (p223). He 
adds: “This first BRS is also notable 
for drawing on the experience 
of socialist revolutions outside 
the Soviet Union” (p224). Coyle 
refers to the concept of ‘people’s 
democracy’ then current in eastern 
Europe, although this was dropped 
by the CPGB in 1958 due to the 
term’s unpleasant connotations with 
secret-police dictatorships. For the 
attentive, Coyle’s methodology has 
more than a passing similarity with 
that of Klugmann (him again), when 
the latter was writing about the 
antecedents of the BRS in 1977. He 
referenced influences from Dimitrov 
(Bulgaria), Gomulka (Poland), 
Gottwald (Czechoslovakia) and 
Thorez (France), alongside a more 
ritualised reference to Harry Pollitt’s 
Looking ahead (1947).'° 

What is missing in these accounts 
is the fact that the BRS was drawn up 
by the CPGB’s leadership under the 
supervision of Stalin. This was frankly 
admitted by former CPGB general 
secretary John Gollan in 1964: 


A number of communist parties 


at the time, including the CPSU, 
showed considerable interest in 
what we were thinking when we 
were drafting The British road. 
The main ideas advanced in the 
programme, particularly that of the 
possibility of peaceful transition in 
Britain, were discussed in detail 
in conversations Harry Pollitt 
had with Stalin at the time, who 
approved fully of our approach.!° 


Gollan was aiming this comment 
deliberately at the CPGB’s Maoist 
left, which combined a dislike for the 
‘reformist? BRS with an admiration 
of Stalin. Griffiths did much the 
same thing when Pollitt and Stalin’s 
correspondence had come to light in 
2007. Speaking to the CPB’s 2008 
congress, Griffiths took aim at Harpal 
Brar’s various groups (who also share 
a combination of dislike for the BRS 
and veneration of Stalin): 


In the post-war world, as the 
Labour government aligned Britain 
with US imperialism, Nato and the 
cold war, our party drew up its 
new programme, The British road 
to socialism ... Today, we know 
much more about the role of Stalin 
in proposing some of its contents. 
This 1s not an embarrassment for 
us, although it might be for those 
ultra-revolutionaries [ie, Harpal 
Brar] who seek to revive a Stalin 
cult - and find that he broadly 
endorsed a programme they have 
been denouncing for years as 
reformist class treachery. '’ 


While this may not have been an 
embarrassment in 2008, it appears to 
be something of an embarrassment 
now, particularly when the facts are 
not in dispute. While Stalin’s role in 
the BRS is not internally embarrassing 
for the CPB (indeed, I suspect the 
OGPU secret police fan-boys, such 
as Nick Wright, do a happy caper at 
the mere thought of it), externally 
it is more problematic when the 
CPB is more concerned, as in this 
book, to promote its native, British, 
antecedents. Ironically, this makes it 
no less ‘Stalinist’, considering that the 
awful dogmas of ‘national roads to 
socialism’ were fundamentally bound 
up with the notion of ‘socialism 1n one 
country’ that emanated from Stalin’s 
faction in the 1920s. 


1926 general strike 


A sense of omission and relative 
embarrassment as to the CPGB’s 
Comintern links also pervades John 
Foster’s extremely weak essay on the 
British general strike of 1926 (pp117- 
25). Foster begins the essay with a 
quote from the CPGB’s Rajani Palme 
Dutt, writing in the direct aftermath of 
the defeated strike: 


The defeat of the general strike 
is itself a gigantic piece of 
revolutionary propaganda. Not 
the masses were defeated, but the 
old leadership, the old reformist 
trade unionism, parliamentarism, 
pacifism and democracy. The 
masses stood solid, these broke 
down; these were the real casualties 
of the fight... the general strike 
has brought the British working 
class face to face with the political 
issue of power... The masses 
have entered into the full highway 
of mass struggle, and shown a 
solidarity, courage, tenacity and 
class-will, which affords the 
guarantee of future revolutionary 
victory.'® 


Foster asks the worthwhile question: 
“Was Dutt’s assessment just bravado 
in face of [the] defeat?” (p117). He 
answers in the negative and comes 
to the jaw-dropping conclusion that 
the strike “decisively undermined the 
credibility of the rightwing leadership 
of the TUC and the Labour Party, upon 
whom the government had previously 


depended” (p118). To that end it 
“educated a generation of working 
class militants, who gave leadership 
to the left in both the trade unions 
and the Labour Party across lifetimes 
that ran through to the 1960s” (ibid). 
Foster thus argues that as a result of the 
general strike “the Labour Party was 
never fully stabilised as a rightwing 
social democratic party” (ibid). 

In the short term, Foster’s 
analysis and Dutt’s hyperbole do not 
map well onto the second half of the 
1920s: the rightwing leadership was 
not so undermined in the Labour 
Party that it could not manage 
to clear out the vast majority of 
communists from Labour’s ranks 
through a concerted campaign 
of expulsion and disaffiliation of 
recalcitrant local parties. In the trade 
unions, the left was fighting after 
1926 against Mondism (so called 
after financier and _ industrialist 
Alfred Mond): te, the practice of 
class collaborationism. 

Why, if the right was so defeated, 
did the CPGB start turning its back 
on the Labour Party and trade unions 
in 1929 with the implementation 
of its ‘class against class’ line? In 
the longer term, for the remainder 
of the 20th century and down to the 
present day, the left in the trade unions 
(including CPGB members) and in 
the Labour Party have generally acted 
as a loyal opposition, committed to 
the maintenance of their institutions 
and to short-term ‘unity’ with the 
right, as against the Conservatives 
and the employers. The ‘left’ has 
always been an important ingredient 
of stabilisation for the right wing 
of the labour movement. Foster’s 
economism, pretending that strike 
waves can magically capsize the 
traditional institutions of the labour 
movement, is eerily reminiscent of 
the ‘punk’ methodology employed 
by the Socialist Workers Party and its 
various fragments. 

It is telling that Foster reproduces 
Dutt’s hyperbole and ignores his 
other more rational conclusions from 
the experience of the general strike. 
Dutt talked, for example, at the end 
of his article, of the need for “the 
organisation of workers’ defence 
corps directly under the auspices of 
the trade unions, and for the institution 
of working class propaganda from 
the whole organised working class 
movement to the army, navy and air 
force’”’.'? Strategically, Dutt argued for 
“the fight for the mass Communist 
Party as the sole means to establish 
the new revolutionary leadership in 
the ... working class movement”’.’° 

This, of course, is far too radical 
for a CPB that is premised on 
adaptation to the existing labour 
movement and the exploitation of 
a natrow political margin between 
the latter’s left and right. This side 
of Dutt m 1926 falls from view, 
leaving Foster with a sentimental 
residue of things that Dutt was simply 
wrong about. Foster attributes to the 
CPGB entirely different strategic 
lessons to those sketched out by 
Dutt: “Probably the Communist 
Party’s most important strategic 
understanding concerned the role of 
local, community-based organisation 
in the practical development of class 
solidarity” (p124). 

The CPGB, of course, was 
aware of the importance of local 
organisation; Dutt himself, in the 
article we have been quoting, saw 
factory organisation as a need, but in 
relation to the movement’s national 
leadership and its political direction: 
ie, a dialectic. Dutt was scathing of 
such localism in this period, as applied 
to the Labour Party, and to call such 
localism the “most important strategic 
understanding” from 1926 is bizarre. 
It takes us back to the economist 
methodology whereby strikes and 
actions can simply capsize national 
institutions. 

Foster makes no mention of the 


role of the Comintern in relation to 
the CPGB in the general strike. The 
Comintern was usually (and, most 
often, correctly) to the left of the 
CPGB in the 1920s. This was true of 
1925-26, where, contrary to Trotskyist 
mythology, the Comintern stressed the 
revolutionary possibilities inherent in 
the strike and the inadequacies of the 
‘official’ left trade union leaders.*! 

In contrast, Foster is more 
comfortable with the CPGB’s more 
cautious actions during the strike, 
its demands at each stage being 
“immediately realistic and practical 
... designed to combat defeatism and 
expose the right wing” (ibid). The 
Comintern’s role is a double-bind 
for Foster: stressing ‘foreign’ advice 
and assistance disrupts his view of 
a CPGB orientated to the localities, 
while a Comintern that criticises the 
CPGB from the left is troublesome 
for the thoroughly moderate CPB. 

I am sure the news that I have 
reviewed this particular book will 
be about as welcome to the CPB 
as a Peter Sutcliffe tribute act at a 
lorry drivers’ convention. However, 
I would remind the comrades that 
I have broadly welcomed some 
CPB contributions to the history of 
the CPGB. I thought Seifert’s and 
Sibley’s biography of Bert Ramelson 
and Marsh’s and Griffiths’s biography 
of Phil Piratin (both 2012) were well 
researched and interesting, despite my 
criticisms at the time. 

A centenary for socialism 1s, by 
contrast, poorly conceived and badly 
executed @ 
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After the CIA bun 





gled it, the British took the lead in the overthrow of Mosaddegh 






Regime change MI6-style 


Taghi Amirani (writer, producer and director) Coup 53 online documentary 


about the August 19 1953 

British-American coup which 
overthrew Iran’s democratically 
elected prime minister, Mohammad 
Mosaddegh, in order to scupper the 
nationalisation of the oil industry. 

Although nothing is revealed that 
was not already known, it is a well 
researched piece of investigative 
work, showing alln D the main 
details about this criminal coup - for 
which the guilty parties have gone 
unpunished to this day. 

Given the recent scandals about 
the institutional racism which 
pervades all aspects of life in Britain 
from the royal family down to the 
tabloid press, Coup 53 shows once 
again how the current British ruling 
class and its state has been built on 
centuries of world plunder. The oil 
concession granted to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company by Reza Shah 
- father of Mohammed Reza - is one 
of the most shameful examples of an 
‘unequal treaty’. Iran only received 
16% of net profits and the country’s 
government was not even granted 
access to the books in order to see 
how its pitiful share was calculated. 
Of course, Reza Shah had been 
himself placed on the throne after a 
British-made coup in 1921. 

Although the USA has admitted its 
role on many occasions, the British 
to this day deny playing any part in 
the 1953 coup. This documentary, 
however, proves in no uncertain 
terms that the British were the main 
instigators and organisers and, despite 
later American bravado about taking 


Te is a well made documentary 


the lead, in fact, they only played 
second fiddle. The Americans were 
basically fooled into joining the coup 
plot by being fed all the horror stories 
about how Mosaddegh was just about 
to hand over the whole country to the 
Soviet Union. In fact after the first 
coup attempt, on August 16, which 
failed miserably mostly because of 
the inept operational leadership of the 
CIA’s Kermit Roosevelt Jr, both the 
shah and the Americans fled. 

The plot had been hatched on 
the basis of an agreement between 
Winston Churchill and Dwight D 
Eisenhower to persuade the shah to 
sign an order replacing Mosaddegh 
with general Fazlollah Zahedi, a Nazi 
sympathiser. This would then serve 
as a basis for the army to take over 
and shut down parliament. They sent 
agents to princess Ashraf, twin sister 
of the shah, to persuade him to sign 
the order, so that it could then be used 
as an excuse for the coup. 

After the first attempt, British 
agents led by MI6’s_ Norman 
Darbyshire went into action and 
made a second try - this time without 
the Americans. The main reason for 
their success was the part played by 
ayatollah Abol-Qasem Kashani, a 
leading Shi’ite cleric - not because 
of his popular religious base, but 
because of his influence over 
mobsters and hoodlums in Tehran. 
Mobilising what was a rent-a-crowd 
of petty criminals to go on a rampage 
in the streets, harassing and attacking 
people, created chaos, allowing the 
army to move in and finish the job. 
Documents have proven that Kashani 


was in the pay of the British. 

As has been the story globally 
since World War II, after the coup 
the Americans moved in to take 
over. They completely dominated 
the Iranian state right up to the 1979 
revolution, when, fearing they could 
lose everything, they lined up the 
army and the secret service to fall 
in behind the religious leadership 
and crush the revolution - the results 
of which we are still witnessing 
today. The success of ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini in controlling 
the revolutionary masses itself 
resulted from the total bankruptcy of 
Iranian bourgeois nationalists and the 
Stalinists in dealing with this coup 
and its aftermath. 

After its success in Iran, US 
imperialism began a whole series 
of coups and dirty tricks across the 
world, wherever they saw _ their 
interests threatened - an addiction 
we see right up to the present. It is no 
exaggeration to say that US policies 
towards other countries were shaped 
by the 1953 coup. Corrupt US- 
supported dictatorial regimes. still 
play a central role in Middle East 
politics. 

The most vicious secret service in 
the world, Iran’s Savak, was set up 
after the coup by the CIA. Day-to- 
day running was later handed over to 
the Israelis. It was they who initiated 
the setting up of an Islamic anti- 
communist section of Savak. Many 
of the current leaders of the Iranian 
regime were closely associated with 
this section. In other words, the fact 
that we now have a semi-fascistic, 


religious dictatorship in Iran is thanks 
to the US and their outpost in the 
Middle East, the Zionist colonialist 
state of Israel. 

Some of the successes of the Israeli 
intelligence service in its dealings 
with Iran in recent years are related 
to this earlier work and the network 
they still have in Iran. Indeed many of 
the so-called exposés (for example, 
the atomic file) by the Iranian 
Mujahedin-e-Khalq — organisation, 
which enjoys the support of US 
rightwing Republicans, are fed to 
them by the Israeli intelligence. 

The documentary does not, 
of course, cover everything and 
perhaps politically it is a bit too 
pro-Mosaddegh. For example, 
it does not go into the fact that 
Mosaddegh at first did not agree 
with oil nationalisation when it was 
presented to the 14th session of 
parliament. Indeed it is now known 
that he only went ahead with it in the 
15th session because of assurances 
from the Truman admunistration, 
which did not support the British 
plan for a coup. It also does not touch 
on the treacherous role of the pro- 
Moscow Tudeh Party, which, in the 
face of a popular movement for oil 
nationalisation, was trying to obtain 
an oil concession for the Soviet 
Union in the Caspian Sea! 

Coup 53 was released in 2019 
and, as you can imagine, has faced 
many distribution problems. Now, 
at last, it can be viewed (alas with 
a payment) online via the following 
site: coup53.com/watch-coup-53 @ 

Torab Saleth 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 





M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 





— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 





@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 





— Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Right to 
demonstrate, 


right to freely 
speak out 





Defend David Miller 


Championing unrestricted freedom of speech does not imply political agreement. Derek James of Labour 
Party Marxists explains 


he campaign to get Bristol 

University academic David 

Miller dismissed from his post is 
just the latest example of a growing 
clampdown on free speech that 1s 
having a chilling effect on public 
life. Whether it be the restrictions 
on public protest proposed in the 
Johnson government’s Police, Crime, 
Sentencing and Courts Bill or the 
continuing smears from the Labour 
right, which equate anti-Zionism 
with anti-Semitism, these attacks are 
intensifying and now pose a Serious 
threat to any forms of political dissent 
labelled as ‘extremist’ by the powers 
that be.! 

In the case of professor Miller, 
the campaign has taken an all too 
predictable turn, with over 100 MPs 
and peers signing an all-party motion 
demanding that his university ‘take 
action’, accusing him of “inciting 
hatred against Jewish students” and 
claiming he has “undermined the 
safety and security of Jewish students 
under the pretence of free speech’.’ 
For these parliamentarians the core of 
their complaint is Miller’s opposition 
to Zionism and his ‘unacceptable 
views’ on the oppressive nature of the 
Israeli state. 

These attacks on David Miller, 
however, have not gone unanswered. 
The newly formed Labour Campaign 
for Free Speech (LCFS) has joined 
in the fight to defend both Miller 
and wider academic freedom. It has 
already mobilised support from an 
impressive range of academic and 
public figures, including Ken Loach, 
Alexei Sayle and Noam Chomsky, 
as well as organising online rallies 
and meetings to publicise the case.* 
The latest event held to back David 
Miller took place on Saturday 
March 13 and attracted over 300 
participants who heard from, amongst 
others, well-known rapper Lowkey, 
Nazareth-based journalist Jonathan 
Cook, Israeli-raised academic Moshé 
Machover, and Deepa Driver, a 
campaigner for Julian Assange.° 

The keynote for the rally was set 
by a spokesperson for LCFS, who 
argued that this is an important test 
case and that, if successful, other 
academics critical of Israel, could also 
be targeted and possibly fired. The 
aim was to create a climate of fear and 
Silence academics, and others, from 
speaking out against Israel’s policies. 
The LCFS statement also correctly 
saw the conflation of criticism of 
Zionism with the hatred of Jews, 
and the use of the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance 
‘definition’ of anti-Semitism to ban 
all serious criticism of the state of 
Israel, its policies and its ideology 
as the essential underpinnings of the 
campaign against Miller.° 

However, it was  Moshé 
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David Miller: criticise too 


stifle all opposition to the Zionist 
colonisation project and the Israeli 
state. As he has consistently argued, 
comrade Machover suggested that 
this campaign and support for Israel 
amongst the British ruling class is 
not motivated by an_ ideological 
commitment to Zionism per se, but 
is rather intimately connected to an 
essential strand in British foreign 
policy - toeing the US line. Thus, 
support for Israel - a key Middle 
East ally and junior partner of the 
imperialist hegemon - is not simply 
symbolic: it is both strategically 
and politically fundamental to the 
calculations and interests of the 
British state.’ 

Understanding these state 
connections and political interests 
is vital if we are not to fall into the 
trap of solely focusing on the Zionist 
lobby or arguing that, in pursuit 
of their sectional project, Zionists 
have successfully ‘captured’ the 
leaderships of the two main parties 
in Britain. As with the familiar, but 
profoundly wrong, arguments that 
it is the Israeli tail that wags the 
American dog, this approach actually 
inverts, and thus seriously distorts, 
the real nature of the political and 
power relationships between Britain, 
the US and Israel. 

Significantly, the weaponising 
of anti-Semitism is an international 
phenomenon, used to not only 
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undermine support for Palestinian 
rights, but also to weaken anti- 
imperialist politics and hinder the 


development of mass _ anti-war 
movements in Europe and the US. 
Increasingly, the conflation of anti- 
Zionism and anti-Semitism is being 
broadened to similarly equate radical 
opposition to capitalism itself with 
anti-Semitism and thus identify 
political dissent with ‘extremism’.’ 
So, in fighting back against these 
definitions and this policing of 
‘acceptable’ perimeters, the politics of 
anti-imperialism must, of necessity, 
come together with the politics of 
free speech and the right to dissent. 
Moreover, for campaigns like 
LCFS to be both principled and 
successful in mobilising support, 
it is essential that this convergence 
occurs and that these links become 
indissoluble. 


Our interests 


All of which brings us back to the 
campaign to defend David Miller. 
Labour Party Marxists champions 
unrestricted freedom of speech, 
publication, organisation, assembly 
and the right to strike.!? At the 
launch conference of LCFS, our 
supporters strongly argued for the 
long-established Marxist view that 
open debate and the right to question 
ideas, conventions, rules and laws are 
fundamental democratic rights and 
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valuable historical gains which must 
be vigorously defended."! 

Thus we agree that the campaign 
to defend David Miller should be 
supported without reservation. It 
should go without saying that, in 
this context, an injury to one is an 
injury to all: any attack on his right 
to free speech is an attack on all 
our democratic rights. As comrade 
Machover argued before last 
Saturday’s conference, “David Miller 
should be defended by all those 
who value freedom of speech and in 
particular academic freedom.” 

However, our full support for 
professor Miller’s democratic rights 
does not extend to unconditionally 
backing his politics. In fact, we 
have fundamental differences with 
him on the nature and significance 
of ‘Islamophobia’ as a_ political 
dynamic that shapes the foreign and 
domestic policies of western states.'° 
His alignment with pro-Shia groups 
and work with religiously-oriented 
organisations like the Islamic Human 
Rights Commission points only to a 
sectional and religiously sectarian 
form of politics and runs counter to 
the radical, secular traditions of the 
workers’ movement." 

Likewise, David Miller’s analysis 
of the Zionist lobby and its political 
influence in the Labour Party fails 
to look at the wider context and 
reduces politics to a series of elite 


To 


manipulations and machinations. 
He places particular emphasis on 
the links between Keir Starmer and 
‘Zionist money’, and the way in 
which both Labour and the Tories 
are financed by Israelis or those who 
sympathise with Israel, such as Trevor 
Chinn - who was said to be close to 
both the New Labour project and to 
Boris Johnson, while the latter was 
mayor of London.'° 

Trying to explain the witch- 
hunt against the left, or political 
developments more generally, in 
this way seriously leads us in the 
wrong direction. If we are going to 
defeat the slander that anti-Zionism 
equals anti-Semitism and defend our 
democratic rights for free speech, 
then we can really have no time at all 
for these conspiracy theories or talk 
of shadowy networks working behind 
the scenes. 

In politics it is not always open to 
us to choose our battleground, but the 
fight to defend David Miller and free 
speech is one campaign we must win. 
Free speech is not an optional extra or 
a bourgeois luxury - it has been fought 
for historically by the working class 
and it is a right we must maintain. It 
remains central to democratic politics 
and absolutely essential if we are to 
build a conscious movement that can 
take power and make the working 
class the ruling class @ 
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13. See N Massoumi, T Mills and D Miller What is 
Islamophobia? Racism, social movements and the 
state London 2017. 

14. ihre.org.uk/activities/press-releases/11564- 
press-release-uk-ihre-launches-new-report-on- 
islamophobia-in-the-uk. 

15. youtube.com/watch?v=hOoubM-jrwM. 
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Machover’s contribution that pointed 
to the wider political significance 


Please pay to Weekly Worker, Lloyds A/C No 00744310 sort code 30-99-64, the sum of every month*/3 months* 





until further notice, commencing on This replaces any previous order from this account. (*delete) 
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and international context of this enatio a yea Mininelo eens Date 

ongoing campaign. The targeting | months... but please pay more if you can. | Email: Sisaed Name (PRINT 
of academics and political activists salsa pay y igne ame ( ) 
by the British establishment, pro- Sub: £/€ Address 


Israel organisations and the Labour 
right was designed to do more than 





Donation: £/€ 





